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HOME or HOSPITAL? 




Careful Driving is Good Driving 



FIVE o'clock. Motorist drives curefully through 
crowded streets . . . arrives home safely. Chil- 
dren joyfully meet him. Piggy back ride . . . Juanito 
urges his Dad to ^'gallop faster", the while Nanay 
contentedly looks on. So lives the careful motorist — 
careful in his driving, with a thoughtful regard for 
the satety of others. 

Unfortunately we also have the reckless motorist. 
The moment he gets behind the wheel, he throws cau- 



tion to the winds . . . disregards safety rules . . . 
weaves in and out of traffic . . . crosses intersections 
at high speed until — 

A 5-ton truck comes thundering down the narrow 
side street. There is no time to swerve or stop. A 
three-month stay in the hospital fails to save his left 
leg. Now he must wobble on crutches for the rest 
of his life. 



Motorist! Which shall it be: the innocent laughter of children at home or the harrowing pains of 
a hospital operation? Careful observance of traffic rules will help you to come home safe and 
sound. Avoid being taken to the hospital only to be discharged minus an arm or a Jeg. Remember, 
you cannot grow limbs once you lose them. 



Drive 
Walk 



C ARE FULL Y 



Safety 
First! 



Traffic Safety Campaign Strongly Endorsed By 



Bureau of Public Works 
Philippine Motor Assn. 



Philippine Army 
Manila Police Dept. 
Municipal Police 



Phil. Safety Council 
Boy Scouts of America 



Standard-Vacuum Oil Compani| 

Makers of Socony Gasoline and Clearosol Mobiloil, The Ideal Combination 
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PLEASE THE FINGERS 




ROUNDED EDGES PLEASE THE FINGERS 

For better writing, more 
easily written, buy the 
pencil that feels right in 
your hand and writes 
right on the paper. 
Ticonderoga^s smooth, 
uniform lead assures a 
life of long and efficient 
service. Ticonderoga 
offers unsurpassed value. 



PHILIPPINE EDUCATION CO., INC. 

Distributors 
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Philippine Economic 
Conditions 

By J. Bartlctt Richards 
American Trade Commissioner 

General R6sum6 



Exports were apparently 
a little above February. 
Sugar shipments were very 
slightly less. A decrease in 
copra shipments was more 
than offset by an increase 
in coconut oil. Abaca ship- 
ments were considerably 
up. Cigar shipments im- 
proved. Leaf tobacco ex- 
ports were negligible, but 
a large shipment to Spain, 
made the last day of Feb- 
ruary, will probably be included in the March statis- 
tics. 

Export sugar prices were firm, while the domestic 
market was quiet. There remains about 500,000 
long tons to be shipped under the Ty dings- Mc- 
Duffie duty-free quota. At present prices, and taking 
into consideration the F6,300,000 of benefit pay- 
ments to be made in 1936, it appears likely that 
the value of 1936 exports will be little if any less than 
the value of the much greater volume of exports in 
1934. Value of total Philippine exports in 1936, 
including gold, may, therefore, be expected to exceed 
the 1934 figure by a good margin. 

Copra prices were firm throughout the month, with 
European demand again the predominant factor. 
Italy was an active purchaser. Arrivals in Manila 
and Cebu fell off seasonally but substantially ex- 
ceeded the March average. The oil market was dull 
but heavy exports reduced stocks. The cake market 
was quiet but prices were a little better. 

Abaca balings continued heavy and stocks in- 
creased, despite increased shipments. Demand was 
quiet in all foreign markets and prices were easy, but 
holders were generally unwilling to sell at the reduced 
prices. 

Rice prices continued firm. The National Rice 
and Com Corporation was organized, with P2,000,- 
000 capital paid-in. 

Gold production reached a new record and it seems 
reasonable to expect a total production for the year 
approaching P40,000,000. 

Import collection bills increased. For the first 
quarter they are one-third over the figure for the 
same quarter last year. Value of letters of credit 
opened is, for the same period, about four percent 
over last year. Import collections continue excellent 
and domestic collections are better than they were a 
year ago. 

Imports of Japanese cotton textiles were below the 
Febriiary figure, but there was a heavy increase in 
arrivals of Chinese goods. Imports of Japanese 
rayon were particularly heavy. All these goods 
appear to be moving freely and there is no heavy 
accumulation of stocks. Imports of American cotton 
textiles increased moderately but dealers appear re- 
luctant to place orders. 

Flour imports were large and stocks are heavy. 
Stock prices on American flour were reduced on the 
announcement of the subsidy but remained steady 
thereafter. Canadian prices were easy but Austra- 
lian and Japanese prices were steady throughout the 
month. Imports of canned sardines were also heavy 
and stocks appear larger than necessary. Condens- 
ed milk imports were normal and evaporated heavy. 
Consolidated bank figures show an increase in 
demand dsposits, offset by increases in cash and 
loans. The cash increase was the larger, reflecting 
the continued lack of good loans and the tendency of 
sugar exporters to sell telegraphic transfers rather 
than 60 day bills. Circulation and debits increased 
substantially, the latter due partly to increased 
activity in the stock market. There was an active 
speculative demand for shares of some of the gold 
mining companies, at rising prices. 

Government revenues continue excellent, exceed- 
ing both last year's figures and budget estimates by 
a good margin. 

Export cargoes continue very good and inter- 
island cargoes are exceptionally good, particularly 
from Manila to out-ports. Inter-island passenger 
traffic is excellent, as is outgoing traffic to Orient 
ports. Trans-Pacific passenger traffic is running 
somewhat behind last year. Railway carloadings 
fell sharply in March, sugar and rice harvesting 
having been nearly completed. Manufactured goods 
and L. C. L. shipments keep up well. 

Sugar benefit payments were resumed in March, 
amounting to $1,876,121. There remains about 
$1,275,000 to be paid out. 




Several changes were made in the directorate of 
the Philippine National Bank at the annual meeting 
on March 10. The new board is made up entirely 
of government officials, the former policy of having 
the business community represented on the board 
having been changed. It is also noted that several 
of the Bank directors are directors o{ the National 
Development Company as well. This appears to be 
in conformity with President Quezon's statement, in 
a message to the Bank directors, that the Bank 
should play an important part in the execution of 
plant formulated for building up the national economy 
in preparation for independence. 

The annual report of the Cebu Portland Cement 
Company states that 367,230 barrels of cement were 
sold in 1935, of which 63,616 barrels were sold to the 
Government. Profits totaled F342,745. The re- 
port points out the desirability of building a wharf 
at the factory and of looking closely into the possibili- 
ty of developing the company's coal properties. The 
coal properties are actually being surveyed by a 
firm of engineers. A wharf would seem to be desir- 
able from the cement company's point of view, though 
it would, of course, reduce the earnings of the Phil- 
ippine Railway Company and thereby increase the 
amount which the Government is obliged to advance 
on account of its guarantee of interest on the Railway 
Company bonds. 

March real estate sales totaled Pi, 25 1,686, bring- 
ing the total for the first quarter of 1936 to F3,603,- 
998, compared with P3, 769,487 for the first quarter 
of 1935. Sheriff's sales and sales in payment of 
debts have been much reduced in amount in recent 
months, indicating a healthy condition. April 




• Men are easily fooled — but they do hate 
thatcoarsening,paintedlook.\7ithTangee 
Lipstick have no fears. It can't give you 
a painted look. It isn't paint! Instead, 
Tangee changes color on your lips to 
your own natural, most becoming shade 
of blush-rose. Then, too, Tangee has a spe- 
cial cream base that keeps your lips soft, 
youthful and appealing. Tangee Rouge 
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sales arc expected to increase still further. The De 
los Reyes building, one of the city's modem business 
buildings, was purchased by Andres Soriano just 
after the end of March for an amount reported to be 
in the neighborhood of PSOO.OOO. Permits for new 
building fell off in March to P345,040, considerably 
below the January and February figures. Permits 
for repairs increased, however. Total building 
permits for the first quater of 1936 amounted to 
>1.850,000, or considerably over half the total of 
F3,240,000 for the entire year 1935. 

March power production totaled 10,733,866 KWH, 
an increase of 423,233 KWH over February, due to 
the longer month, and an increase of 536,876 KWH 
over March, 1935. For the first quarter of 1936, 
production totaled 32,102.642 KWH compared with 
30,885,000 KWH for the first quarter of 1935. 

There were 342 new radio sets registered in March 
and 85 cancellations. For the first three months of 
1936, 1,206 new sets were registered, with 359 can- 
cellations. 

There were 31 new corporations registered in 
March, with F5,703,490 authorized capital, Pl,466,- 
385 subscribed and P436.106 paid-in in cash and 
^473,539 in property, Filipinos were the largest 
investors, with P886,475 of capital subscribed, 
P313,181 paid-in in cash and P92,559 in property, 
largely in an investment company. American 
capital was represented by P339,210 subscribed, of 
which F40,960 was paid-in in cash and P225,800 
in property. Mostof tdhe balance was Chinese. Min- 
ing companies played no considerable part in the 
total, the principal investments being in brokerage, 
investment and manufacturing companies. There 
were 11 non-stock corporations registered, including 
the Philippine Mining Association. There were 15 
partnerships registered, with P428,000 of paid-up 
capital, chiefly in merchandising. All but two were 
Chinese. 

News Summary 

The Philippines 

a March 12, — A movement is 

reported among assemblymen 
to increase powers of the Speak- 
er and also to obstruct the 
plan of the Department of 
Justice to convert justice 
of the peace courts into circuit 
courts; members of the As- 
sembly Conimission on Ap- 
pointments state they will sanc- 
tion no appointments of justices 
of the peace unless made in consultation with the 
assemblymen of the districts where such judges are 
to be assigned. 

President Manuel Quezon authorizes release of 
F971,593 of the motor vehicle fund for the repair of 
roads and bridges and special projects. Albay is 
allotted no share and the Under-Secretary of Public 
Works andCommunications states the matter pends 
until the controversy over the cedula reduction in 
the province is settled to the satisfaction of the 
administration. 

Lanao Moros are reported to oppose registration 
for military training on grounds that they are always 
ready to fight and if they are only given arms they 
will be ready for any war. 

March IS, — ^The Provincial Board of Albay adopts 
resolution annulling the cedula-slash resolution of 
last December. 

March 16. — President Quezon holds a conference 
with Assemblyman Justino Nuyda, chairman of the 
Pension Committee, concerning a general pension 
system for all government classified employees and 
officials, taking the place of the present teachers', 
health service, and constabulary pension funds. A 
subcommittee composed of Assemblyman Camilo 
Osias, Eusebio Orense, and Regino Veridiano are 
studying different pension laws now in force. 

In a letter to Assemblyman Jose E. Romero, 
President Quezon states that the Constitution re- 
quires not the "advice" but only the "confirmation" 
of the Commission on Appointments and that while 
he will give the views of the members of the Assembly 
such consideration as in his judgment they deserve 
in the appointment of justices of the peace, the re- 
sponsibility for all appointments is his. "The Com- 
mission on Appointments has the right to reject my 
appointments. When the time comes for the Com- 
mission to perform its duty, I feel confident it will 
perform it in the same manner and spirit as I propose 
to perfonn mine." He states the Constitutional 
Convention wanted the chief executive to be free 
from political influences in making appointments, 
especially to the judiciary. 

President Quezon accepts the resignation of Judge 
Luis P. Torres, Public Service Commissioner, with 
regret. He also approves the retirement of Judge 
Quirico Abeto of the court of first instance. 

President Quezon appoints Judge Emilio Mapa, 
Fiscal Jose R. Carlos, and Director Simeon Ramos to 
fill vacancies in the courts of first instance. The 
appointment of Ramos leaves the directorship of the 
Bureau of Lands open. 

March 1 7.— In view of the fact that "reports have 
been received of the insolvent condition of the several 
pension systems of the government," President 
Quezon creates a Committee on Pensions composed 
of Salvador Lagdameo, Chairman, and Antonio 
Ramos, Celedonio Salvador, Dr. Leoncio Lopez 
Rizal, Major Hipolito Garma, Dr. Emeterio Roa, 
and Dr. Luis R. Salvosa, to make "a survey of exist- 
ing retirement, gratuity, and pension systems, and 
to study the advisability of continuing, modifying, 
amending, or abolishing any or all of the several 
pensions systems with due respect to the establidied 
rights of the beneficiaries, or to recommend the adop- 
tion of a general retirement plan to cover the entire 
public service." 



Reported that National Development will organize 
a P4 ,000,000 rice corporation by direction of Pres- 
ident Quezon. 

President Quezon, accompanied by Secretary of 
Interior Elpidio Quirino, leaves Manila for a week's 
trip to Iloilo, Zamboanga, and Cotabato. 

Dy Buncio, prominent Manila Chinese business 
man, dies. 

Former Justice Thomas A. Street dies in Mont- 
gomery, /dabama, aged 64. 

March 19. — President Quezon instructs Resident 
Commissioner Quintin Paredes to take over the 
office of Brig. Gen. Frank Maclntyre as Philip- 
pine Trade Commissioner in Washington. 

President Quezon and Quirino probe into charges 
against Governor Felipe Ramos of Zamboanga. 

University of Ae Philippines authorities cancel the 
scheduled lecture in the auditorium of the School 
of Hygiene and Public Health of Dr. Edith How- 
Martyn, Director of the International Birth Control 
Bureau of London, and the meeting is held in the 
home of the Rev. Samuel Stagg. Dean Calderon 
canceled the previously granted permit "so as not to 
bring added worry to President Jorge Bocobo'* in 
view of Catholic protests. Dr. How-Martyn sa?d 
that modem birth control devices are something 
more civilized and humane than such natural checks 
as famine, pestilence, war, and infanticide. 

March 20. — At a meeting of Philippine Amateur 
Athletic Federation, Dr. Regino R. Ylanan, National 
Physical Director, is named head coach and Phil- 
ippine delegate to the Berlin World Olympics. 
Dionisio Calvo (La Salle) is designated coach 
of the basketball team; Scrafin Aquino (Bureau 
of Education) track and field squad coach, 
Prof. Candido Bartolome, (U. P.) coach of the 
swimming team. Athletes will number: track and 
field, 6 to 8; basketball 10; swimming, 4 to 6; boxing, 
3 to 5; wrestling and weight lifting, 1 to 2; and a rifle 
and shooting team may also be sent. 

President Quezon cables Paredes to do his best to 
support the Dockweiler bill and also asks help from 
the War Department through High Commissioner 
Frank Murphy. 

After a personal investigation, Quezon orders the 
reinstatement of Governor Dionisio Gutierrez of 
Cotabato. In a talk to the people he promised them 
roads and other developments and asked for peace 
and goodwill. He states he will do everything to 
protect the people and their rights, but warned that 
whoever defied the government would do so at his 
own risk. 

March 23. — The Democratic Territorial Com- 
mittee meets at the Manila Hotel and elects High 
Commissioner Murphy, Philippine delegate to 
attend the Democratic National Convention in 
Philadelphia on June 23. A resolution is adopted 



urging his retention here. Others elected to the 
delegation are M^. W. H. Anderson. P. J. Walowit, 
H. van Winkle, C. M. Hoskins. and D. Q. McVett. 
Alternates elected are L. Hargis. B. Q. Kemp, Mrs. 
Z. Anderson and F. Theo Rogers. Thoae elected 
to the Territorial Central Committee are Bfi^. W. H. 
Anderson, A. S. Heyward, C. M. Hoskins, J. L. 
Headington, M. Lord, C. D. Johnston, J. Dumas, 
B. H. Berkenkotter, and Harold Van Winkle. A 
resolution supporting the "New Deal** was carried 
with but one dissenting vote. 

Resolutions adopted declare that "while the work 
of reconstruction is not yet complete, and although 
many emergency measures which were necessary 
to avoid complete disaster have now been discard- 
ed, the Democratic Party can well be proud 
of its record during the past three years. Not only 
has the admini||flilipo averted the course which the 
nation was tR|H|^^<^ economic and social chaos. 
It has fa^flKriiboat such a substantial recovery 
that ngM^B already forgetting the deptiis of depres- 
sion in HmKm the nation was wallowmg only three 
years ago. In the year 1934, the Congress enacted 
and the President approved the Tydings-McDuffie 
law, establishing the Philippine Commonwealth as 
the last steps prior to Philippine independence. The 
American people have thus honorably ftilfilled their 
promise, and for the first time in history, a subject 
nation will soon attain its freedom by peaceful means. 
As Americans we are proud of our country for thua 
redeeming their promises, and for the assurance givei» 
by the leaders of the present administration that 
generous consideration will be given the Philippine 
Commonwealth should the economic provisions of 
the Tydings-McDuffie law prove unduly harmful to 
the stability of this new Commonwealth. We urge 
that these assurances be reiterated in the platform 
of the Democratic Party. The same principle of 
reciprocal benefits which has characterized recent 
American trade agreements with foreign countries 
should inevitably apply to the Philippine Common- 
wealth whilst it remains a dependency and under the 
complete sovereignty of the United States. The Phil- 
ippine economic structure has been built during thirty- 
eight years upon a design dictated bv the United 
States goverxmient. This structure should not be 
ruthlessly demolished in the expectation that another, 
of entirely new design, can be erected in the short 
term of ten years. In November the Democfatic 
Party submits its record for the judgment of the 
American people. . . . We feel confident that the 
American people will not be swerved from the present 
course which has led them from misery to freedom, 
which has reestablished the primacy of human rights, 
which has saved the nation from disintegrations, 
and which is even now leading to a new era of national 
prosperity and well-being." 
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March £4. — President Quezon returns to Manila. 
He appoints Dr. Manuel L. Rosas, member of Na- 
tional tDconomic Council. 

Vicente Madrigal is elected president of Chamber 
of Commerce of the Philippines. 

March X5. — President Quezon leaves Manila 
again for a trip to Masbate. 

March 26. — The China Clipper arrives in Manila 
with a new motor for the Philippine Clipper which 
has been laid up in Manila. 

Paredes in address before a Washington Club 
states that the Tydings-McDuffie act "works 
agaixMt an economic development gradually and 
consistently acquired" and that the restrictions on 
sugar, cordage, and coconut oil imports into the 
United States, while the Philippines is prohibited 
from controling its own tariff policy, threatens "the 
destruction of the American's great handiwork in 
that part of the world. Let's be frank and admit 
that American and Filipino alike arc affected by the 
realities." 

March M7. — The directors of the Philippine Car- 
nival Association decide to absorb the functions of the 
defunct Philippine Tourist Association and to take 
charge of a campaign of Philippine commercial 
publicitv locally and abroad in line with a plan sug- 
gested by President Quezon. 

March 38. — The University of Santo Tomas confers 
an honorary LL.D. on President Quezon. 

March 30. — Datu Mamarinta, Lanao cattle-rustler, 
and eight of his followers including three women are 
killed when the Constabulary take his cota at Sa- 
guiaran. 

Floor leader Jose Romero writes a letter in reply 
to Mr. Quezon's of March 16, stating that the views 
expressed there were unanimously approved at a 
caucus and that the Assembly has no intention of 
meddling with the judiciary. "However, since the 
assemblymen in many cases have first hand informa- 
tion on nominees and are bound ultimately to be 
heard on the question, it would seem to be best for 
all concerned that their objections, should there be 
any, be considered before the nominations are made, 
and not after." 

President Quezon names as members of the 
Central Review Board of the Army, Judge Antonio 
Horilleno, Colonel Antonio Torres, Dr. Herminio 
Velarde, Judge Teopisto Ouingona, Capt. Jose B, 
Quido. 

President Quezon appoints Rafael Alunan and 
Vicente Singson Bncarnacion to the National Bco- 
nomic Council. 

Brlanger & Oalinger, Inc. announces that all those 
in its employ who will undergo military training 
will have the option to return to their jobs after the 
period of training is ended and will be paid 50 % of 
their salary during the period. 

The Bacolod-Murcia Sugar Central, it is reported, 
has paid the last of iU PI 0,000,000 debt of fifteen 
years standing to the Philippine National Bank, the 
third central to do so, following the Pampanga Sugar 
Development Company and the Talisay-Silay Sugar 
Central. The Ma-ao, Isabela, and Binalbagan 
centrals still owe the Bank a total of ^4,000.000. 

At a joint meeting of the Rice Commission and the 
National Economic Council after a long meeting at 
Malacafiang the latter approves the "creation of an 
entity to put into effect whatever plans may be 
definitely decided hereafter" but is "not in accord 
with the recommendations of the Commission". 
President Quezon first addressed the members of the 
two bodies, thanking them for their willingness to 
serve the country at a sacrifice of their valuable time 
and without pay. He declares that the creation of 
the Council formally committed the government to a 
definite economic policy — of government leadership 
and government planning in the national economy. 
"We don't believe in the economic philosophy of 
'laissez faire'." "The framers of our Constitution, 
seeing that the efforts of other governments to regu- 
late the play of economic forces and when necessary 
to take part in the industrial development of the 
nation — all in the interest of, and for the promotion 
of the public weal — ^have been thwarted by con- 
stitutional limitations intended for an age and an 
economic order long out of existence, saw to it that 
the Constitution left no doubt as to what the gov- 
ernment might do in this respect. Every member of 
this Council is free to express his opinion honestly 
frankly. Your counsel and advice would be of 
little or no value to the government unless you felt 
that you are here not to follow blindly the dictates 
of anyone, but to contribute with your knowledge 
and experience on public affairs and private business 
to the solution of the grave economic and social 
questions confronting the nation. There is only 
one limitation to your freedom of opinion. Anyone 
who believes in good faith, as a matter of principle in 
the economic philosophy of 'laissez faire', or in the 
inherent unfitness of government to own and operate 
an industry or any business enterprise, has no place 
in a council created by law and under a constitution 
that professes an entirely opposite theory. I have 
appointed you to this Council because I have faith 
in your patriotism, in your ability and experience. 
I trust that with your counsel and advise this govern- 
ment will be able to promote the development of our 
natural resources and direct and partake in the eco- 
nomic advancement in a manner that will insure the 
progress, the welfare, prosperity and happiness of 
all the people — ^the rich and the poor." 
*^ March SI. — High Commissioner Murphy and 
Dr. Gregorio Singian receive honorary degrees 
at University of the Philippines commencement, and 
Assemblyman Manuel A. Roxas delivers commence- 
ment address warning of the dangers to which an 
independent Philippines will be exposed and advocat- 
ing preparedness. 

President Quezon again leaves Manila on tour of 
inspection in the Bicol provinces, the Visayas, and 
Mindanao. 

The report of the Manila Railroad Company sub- 
mitted at the annual meeting shows a loas of Pi,. 
838,285.88 for the vear. Manager Jose Paez attri- 
butes the loss to decreased traffic, due to limited 
• igar production, increased highway competition 



by buses and trucks, extensive damage caused by 
storms and floods, and increased fixed charges on the 
bond issue. 

April /.—Twenty -year old men begin registration 
for military training. The period closes on April 7 
at 8 o'clock p. m. 

Dr. Luther B. Bcwley states that Teachers Pension 
and Disability Fund is in a sound condition and 
denies reports of irregularities in the fund which 
has a net worth cf r 20,092,762.92 (Dec. 31, 1935). 
He seates that wise investments in tne found which 
three years have resulted in an income of mote than 
a million pesos. 

April 5,— President Quezon assures the people at 
Legaspi that the government will continue its public 
works projects in Albay and that the railway con- 
nection with Manila will be pushed through. 

April 6\— Speaker Gil Montilla is requested by 
President Quezon to come south and await hun at 
Negros. 

Consul General K. Uchiyama and a party of in- 
fluential Japanese leave Manila by plane for Davao 
"to prepare the ground" for the inquiry President 
Quezon is expected to make when he arrives Wed- 
nesday. 

April 7.— The Rice and Com Corporation is 
created at the office of the National Development 
Company. It is capitalized at P4,000,000 with 
P2,000,000 paid up, one half of which came from the 
Treasury^ the other half from the Cebu Portland 
Cement Company as the holding company. Vicente 
Singson Bncarnacion is elected Chairman of the 
Board of Directors and President of the corporation 
The directors arc Assemblyman Manuel Roxas 
Director of Commerce Comelio Balmaceda, Dr' 
Nicanor Jacinto, Mrs. Narcisa Vda. de De Leon' 
Maximo Noel, and Dr. Victor Buencamino, who is 
also Vice-President and Manager. 

Secretaries Quirino, Eulogio Rodriguez, and Jose 
Yuloleave Manila tojoin President Quezon at Davao. 

April 8. — President Quezon sends congratulatory 
messages to General Douglas MacArthur and General 
Jose de los Reyes because of successful army registra- 
tion. 

It is reported that Davao Constabulary officials 
have advised the insular officials that some Japanese 
"tenants" in secret meetings have threatened "grave 
consequences" to Secretary Rodriguez if he persists 
m his attempts to drive them off the land, and that 
a fund of from P40,000 to PSO.OOO has been raised 
by the Japanese farmers for legal counsel. 

The Manila Municipal Board approves the ordin- 
ance sponsored by Councellor Mariano Nable estab- 
lishing a "liberty" park on the old Luneta, similar to 
London Hyde Park where crowds may be harrangued 
unmolested on any topic. 

April 10. — The Sugar Administration announces 
an increase of 69,947 tons over the Philippines 1936 
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sugar quota, bringing the new allotment to 1,068,0S7 
tons. The increase is based on increased United 
States consumption figures. 

President Quezon arrives in Davao and imme- 
diately enters into conference on the Davao land 
problem. ^ . 

Marsman b Company states m a letter to General 
Reyes that all of its employees called for military 
training will be paid their full salaries during the 
training period. _ 

April 11. — ^The Japanese m Davao pledge amity 
and cooperation and request that present Japanese 
landholdings be respected until the expiration of 
the leases. « . . » * 

The Committee on Pensions of the Assembly 
challenges the claim of the Bureau of Education that 
the Teachers' Pension Fund is in sound condition. 

April i^- — ^President Quezon reserves several 
thousands of hectares of land in the richest agricul- 
tural sections of Davao for homesteaders and an- 
nounces that the penal colony will be used as a nu- 
cleus for the development of the region. 

He states at Zamboanga that he will shortly order 
the transfer of the convicts in San Ramon Penal 
Colony to Davao to serve there as a center for coloni- 
zation. Officials in Manila intimidate that Wash- 
ington will be consulted in the Davao matter and 
that pending receipt of the Washington viewpoint, 
the problem will remain unsettled. The Foreign 
Office spokesman at Tokyo states that the Japanese 
government "hopes and trusts the Philippine Govern- 
ment will recognize and respect the Japanese vested 
interests. He states that *'a thousand Japanese 
have perished in Davao in the past 30 years attempt- 
ing to develop the country and fighting the savage 
aborigines. A vast sum of Japanese money is in- 
vested in Davao." 

April 14. — Commonwealth officials are reticent as 
to the Davao question, but it is reported that the 
Japanese proposed not only the continuation of 
their present leases, but a renewal of them for another 
twenty-five years on the basis of a Philippine-Ja- 
panese "partnership". 

Two U. S. destroyers are damaged in a collision 
just after dark in manuvers forty five miles northwest 
of Negra point. Repairs will be made at Olongapo. 

It is announced that Robert Q. Woods, until 
recently chief clerk of the Constanbulary, has been 
appointed chief clerk of the Army. 

April 16. — Uchiyama who returned from Davao 
yesterday issues a statement in Manila that President 
Quezon's conducting a personal investigation in the 
spot was a happy inspiration and has "to my way 
of thinking, paved the way for a satisfactory solu- 
tion. ... It seems to me the Davao question is 
mostly a psychological one. I say this because once 
those annoying factors of distrust and suspicion are 
removed there will be no problem to speak of, since 
there is no fundamental economic conflict involved 
that can not be smoothed out. Past experience 
shows that the cooperation of the Filipinos and the 
Japanese has contributed to the economic develop- 
ment of Davao. I can not see any reason why they 
should not be able to continue this cooperation pro- 
vided it is based on mutual confidence and goodwill." 

Some 3,000 public and private school teachers 
report for instruction on the opening day of 30-day 
period of military training. 

April 16. — President Quezon inaugurates the half- 
million peso pier at Iloilo. 

i4prt7 i 7.— The leaders of the National Assembly 
reported to be urging that the Council of State be 
called to consider the Davao question, and not 
only the Cabinet. ^ 

The Board of Directors of the National Develop- 
ment Company approves the proposed sale of the 
Sabani Estate to the tenants and also accepts the 
resignation of Tomas Bamshaw, General Manager 
of the Company, submitted some time ago. 

The United States 

March 11. — Sen. E. W. Gibson introduces a bill 
which would place all insular and territorial affairs 
under one department headed by a new cabinet mem- 
ber. It would take Hawaii, Alaska, Puerto Rico, 
and the Virgin Islands from the Interior Department, 
Philippine affairs from the War Department, and 
Guam, Samoa and Wake islands from the Navy. 
Hawaii, Alaska and Puerto Rico congressional dele- 
gates favor the bill. Gibson predicts that a change 
in sentiment would materialize among Filipinos prior 
to the expiration of the ten year transition period and 
that they will ask for modification "so they can 
remain an integral part of the nation". 

March 16. — Assistant Secretary of State Francis 
B. Sayre, chairman of the interdepartmental com- 
mittee studying Philippine- American trade relations, 
states that the projected economic conference can 
not be held until this fall at the earliest because of the 
^'tremendous amoimt of preliminary work" that must 
be done. 

March 18. — The Ohio Valley due to heavy rains 
and melting snows is inundated by the worst flood 
since 1884, and hundred of thousands are rendered 
homeless and hundreds of lives are lost. Fifty blocks 
in downtown Pittsburg are under water and enor- 
mous damage is done in some eleven states. The 
National government takes active part through the 
Army and various other organizations in relief. The 
damage reaches into hundreds of millions. 

The Senate banking and currency committee 
submits its formal report on the Adams bill repealing 
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the authority for the Treasury to pay the Philippines 
$23,862,750, representing profits which the govern- 
ment made on Philippine reserves held in the United 
States under d<41ar devaluation. The arguments 
are that the Philippines did not have a currency 
required to be redeemed in gold, had no occasion for 
a gold reserve, and had no gold reserve; it had no gold 
coin; there was no legal difference between Philip- 
pine government bank deposits and those of citixens 
of the United States, neither having title to gold or 
currency by reason of deposits, but only debts due 
from banks, and the Philippine deposits were secured 
by adequate collateral; the deposits were maintained 
for a specific purpose, and their adequacy was not 
leassened by the devaluation; they will redeem as 
many treasury certificates as before devaluation; the 
bill would repeal a statute which gives Philippines 
unwarranted profits, denied to American states and 
citixens, and would place an unjust burden in the 
taxpayers; application of the principle of the existing 
statute to all deposits to which it would be logically 
applicable would involve billion of dollars. 

March 21. — The Council for Industrial Progress 
submits a report to President Roosevelt recommend- 
ing the prevention of future economic depressions 
by stabilixing the economic system through legislation 
controlling wages and hours. It recommends estab- 
lishment of minimum and maximum wages and 
hours, "thereby removing the labor factor from indus- 
trial competition**; the maintenance of wages above 
the minimum through collective bargaining privileges 
for workers; establishment of minimum hours; permis- 
sion to trade associations to enforce fair trade pur- 
chases; a study of technical unemployment. 

March 23. — Reported from Washington that econo- 
mists who have been studying the Philippine econo- 
mic situation believe that more lenient terms must 
be written into the Tydings-McDuffie Act if the 
Commonwealth is to succeed, as under the terms 
several important Philippine industries would be 
ruined or crippled. 

March £J.— -Senator M. F. Tydings introduces a 
bill empowering the President to designate a member 
of the High Commissioner's stafT or an army or navy 
officer to act as high commissioner during his tem- 
porary absence or disability. 

March 26. — A **high Washington naval authority" 
forecasts that the United States is likely to undertake 
expansion of naval bases in its Pacific territories in 
view of the London treaty's limitation on heavy 
construction. 

March 27. — Senator W. E. Borah denoimces de- 
faulting war debtors, declaring that there is no dif- 
ference, morally, between those nations which refuse 
to pay their war debts and Germany in repudiating 
the Versailes treaty and Italy in violating the League 
Covenant. "Each represents a repudiation of obliga- 
tions." 

March 30. — The Supreme Court in the tax refund 
suit of the Asiatic Petroleiun Company holds that 
it has jurisdiction in the case and that the erection 
of a local legislature in a territory or possession and 
the grant of legislative power does not deprive Con- 
gress of the right to legislate for the territory or 
possession or abrogate existing congressional legisla- 
tion in force therein." 

March 31. — Richard Bruno Hauptmann is given 
a 48-hour stay of execution by the warden of the 
New Jersey state prison upon a telephone message 
from the foreman of the Mercer County grand jury 
that "interesting developments" had occurred in the 
jury's investigation of the case of Paul Wendel who 
had previously "confessed" and later withdrawn 
his confession. 

April 2. — Resident Commissioner Quint in Paredes 
declares that the proposed new sugar bill is unfair. It 
would increase the Philippine quota to 1,049,571 short 
tons but an excise of 50 cents a hundred pounds would 
be levied, and the Philippines would not receive the 
subsidies paid to continental United States and 
territorial growers. 

April 3. — The Mercer County grand jury votes 
to discontinue the investigation of Paul Wendel, and 
Bruno Richard Hauptmann is electrocuted at Tren- 
ton, New Jersey, for the kidnapping and murder of 
Charles Augustus Lindbergh, Jr. 

April 4. — Governor Harold Hoffman of New Jersey 
who pled for Hauptman before the State Board of 
Pardons, states he has asked that a resolution be 
introduced into the state legislature providing for a 
legislative committee to inquire into all phases of the 
handling of the case by New Jersey authorities. He 
reiterates his belief that others beside Hauptman 
were implicated in the crime. 

The Secretary of State orders an embargo on export 
of scrap tin effective April 16 to July 1 by authority 
of the recent legislation covering conservation of 



domestic tin resources. Tin has military uaet and 
Japcm has been buying large quantities. 

Aprt{ 7. — ^Rep. F. L. Crawtocd of Michigan Intro* 
duces a new sugar control bill enlarging tAe ouotas 
of the Philippines and Hawaii at the expense of Cuba, 
stating "our first obligation is to the Philippinet. 
Both woukl get 25 % each of the eztra-coottnental 
quota. 

The American Council of the Inatitilte of Padflc 
Relations makes public a report on Far B^tem 
conditions stating that "severe losses 00 present 
exports must be anticipated unless the Plwippfaie 
and American governments effect some re ci procal 
tariff arrangement. ... A vigorous. Integrated* 
long term p^icy of national plannbig is ne ce ss a ry 
to avert disaster." 

S. Harold Dollar, Vice-President of the Dollar 
Steamship Lines and Presklent of the American Mail 
Lines and one of America's foremost shipping men, 
dies in San Francisco of heart trouble, aged 48. His 
father. Captain Robert Dollar, died four years ago. 
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April IS, — ^President Roosevelt in an address at 
Baltimore, states that industrial production is vir- 
tually back to the pre-depression high but that only 
80% of the former number of workers is employed 
and demands that hours be reduced and wages main- 
tained to increase employment and workers' buying 
power. 

Biaj. Qen. Johnson Hagood is restored to active 
duty m charge of the Sixth Corps Area with head- 
quarters at Chicago. 

Aprit 1/f, — Paredes in fcis maiden speech on the 
floor of Congress declares that the Commonwealth 
has made a promising start, but warns: "You can 
wreck your whole splendid work by reactionary laws/' 
He pleads for a modification of the excise tax on 
coconut oil stating it "violates the spirit of the coven- 
ant contained in the independence law and ruins one 
of our largest industries without being of any benefit 
to vours". Rep. J. A. Martin, Democrat from Colo- 
rado, asks him wliether the reports are true that 
Japanese influence is being strengthened in the Islands 
since November 1 5 , and he answers : "If the Japanese 
influence is growing, that is all the more reason why 
Congress should help put us in a position to main- 
tain our economic well being as well as our political 
independence." He adds that he "doubted" the 
reports were true. 

April 16, — ^In laying the comer stone of the new 
Department of Interior Building, President Roosevelt 
asks for support of the program for conservation of 
national resources and states, "The remarkable thing 
was that people were so complacent for so long in the 
face of exploitation, waste, and mismanagement." 

April 18. — ^Former Senator H. B.Hawes states that 
the limitation of 850,000 long tons in the Tydings- 
McDufHe act threatens to deprive the Philippines 
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of any benefit whatsoever from the recent 1936 quota 
sugar increases annotmced by the AAA. The De- 
partment of Agriculture has stated that full duty 
must be paid on the 63,000 short tons difference, and 
the AAA announced yesterday that if the Philippine 
producers do not plan to use this dutiable excess 
during 1936, it will be prorated among other areas. 
Hawes states he doubts that the Philippine producers 
could afford, at the present prices, to pay duty of 
$1,875 per 100 lbs. after shipping the sugar 11,000 
miles, and points out that Cuba is much closer to the 
market and pays only 90 cents duty. 

Other Countries 

March 9. — David Lloyd George states that "France 
is in no position to point her finger in scorn at Ger- 
many on the groimds of treaty breaking. For twelve 
years, France has refused to fulfill the undertaking 
to disarm, and even after the Locarno Treaty, its 
armaments increased yearly. 

March iO.— Chancellor Adolf Hitler in a sixech 
at Frankfort-on-the-Main states that no treaty based 
on discrimination can last forever. Eternal moral 
rights stand above the paragraphs of treaties. . . I 
am sure the French people favor an understanding 
and do not want Germany to be oppressed" 

March 11. — Rome officials state that Ambassador 
Dino Grandi has been instructed to refuse to partici- 
pate at the League Council meeting in the discussion 
of anti-German safeguards, at London next Saturday, 
imless an agreement is previously reached suspending 
anti-Italian sanctions and a promise is given for 
favorable settlement of the Italo-Ethiopian situation. 
March 12. — A communique issued after meeting 
of representatives of four Locarno signatories at 
London declares that German military reoccupation 
of the Rhineland is a clear violation of the Versailles 
Treaty and the Locarno pact. The League Coimcil 
which meets in London on the 14th is expected to 
determine what action shall be taken. 

Foreign Secretary Anthony Eden's reported plea 
to Germany to make a spontaneous contribution to 
settlement by withdrawing all but a "symbolical" 
number of troops without being demanded to do so, 
has met with failure. Hitler addressing a cheering 
crowd at Karlsuhe denounces war but also the treaties 
imposing unequal conditions on Germany, and de- 
clares that his offer for a European peace plan "has 
been made once end will never be made again if 
rejected." He states millions of people in France 
want to live in peace but declares bolshevistic Russia 
is not peaceful. 

The British Cabinet reported to be ready to sup- 
port in principle "France's insistence that Germany 
at least symbolically withdraw troops from the 
demilitarized rone." 

The German goveriunent offers to refrain from 
sending more troops into Rhineland pending negotia- 
tions if the French and Belgians will refrain from 
increasing their own border forces. The communi- 
que also states that if the offer is rejected, Germany 
will choose isolation and that it will never agree per- 
manently to renounce any sovereign rights. It de- 
clares also that Russia, aiming at world revolution, 
is championing a deliberately aggressive policy. 

March IS. — Count Yaauya Uchida, former foreign 
minister and ambassador to U. S. dies of pneumonia 
aged 70. 

March 15. — Germany conditionally accepts the 
Council's invitation to the Monday meeting, but 
stipulates it must be treated as an equal, and peace 
proposals discussed should be based on those of 
Hitler. French Foreign Minister Pierre Etienne 
Flandin states he will leave London rather than 
discuss the Hitler plan. 

March 16. — Reported that Hitler does not demand 
the immediate discussion of his peace plans, a word 
mistranslated to that effect having angered Flan- 
din. The word used means "as soon as possible". 

France and Belgium formally demand that League 
Council brand Germany as a violator of the Locarno 
and Versailled treaties, and the Council in secret 
session rejects Hitler's demand that his peace pro- 
posals be considered in the event Germany sends a 
representative, because this is a matter for the signa- 
tories of the Locarno treaty and not for the Council. 
The League Council meeting at London calls its 
Commission of Thirteen to meet on the 18th to at- 
tempt to settle the African conflict. 

President Niceto Alcala Zamora issues a decree 
declaring a nation-wide "state of alarm" following 
fresh outbursts of bloodshed and rioting which has 
brought the death list for the month to 51. 

Reported that Mongolia and Manchukuo have 
created a joint commission to settle border disputes. 
March 1 7. — Flandin issues a statement demanding 
that the League condemn Germany's treaty violations 
and that Germany submit its complaint against the 
Franco-Soviet military assistance treaty to the 
Hague World Court, stating that Germany would 
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then have to accept the "inevitable decision" of the 
Court and withdraw its troops from the Rhineland. 
Eden communicates with Berlin stating he would do 
everything he can to see that Hitler's peace plans 
are discussed at the earliest possible moment, where- 
upon Germany promptly accepts the invitation to 
the London conference, announcing that Baron J. 
von Ribbentrop will head the delegation. Britain 
proposes the creation of a new mutual demilitarixed 
zone on both sides of the Franco-German frontier, 
but the French say the plan is unacceptable and 
impracticable because it would mean the razing of 
$100,000,000 worth of French fortifications along 
the boundary. Foreign Commissar Maxim Litvinov 
states that he favors international agreement but ob- 
jects to withdrawal from the League and brutal in- 
fringements of treaties by nations which would then 
dictate to the whole of Europe and impose their own 
schemes of agreement. 

Gen. H. Von Goering, Nazi leader second to Hitler, 
states in a Cologne speech "OiJr troops will remain 
here. We will talk peace with the others, but what 
we do in our own country does not concern them". 

Eden pledges that Britain would immediately aid 
France and Belgium in event of a German attack 
upon them and offers to act as moderator in negotia- 
tions for an entirely new framework of European 
security. Litvinov violently critizes Hitler stating he 
is using his alleged fear of Russia "merely as a screen 
for agression which is being prepared against other 
states." 

Eleutherios Venizelos, Greek statesman, dies at 
Paris, aged 72. 

March 18. — French delegates at London say that 
no French government would survive if it agreed to 
the reported British peace plan to create mutual 
demilitarized zones, 30 miles wide on each side of the 
boundary. 

March 19. — ^Von Ribbentrop states at London "Ger- 
many complied with the invitation to attend the 
meeting in order to help clarify the present situation. 
Germany spurns the charge as unfair that it deliber- 
ately repudiated the Locarno treaty." He declares that 
Germany rejects the proposal that a demilitarized zone 
be established on German soil and internationally 
policed pending final settlement, but that it might be 
acceptable if such a zone were established on both 
sides of the frontier. He declares the Franco-Russian 
alliance is aimed exclusively at Germany. He states 
that Germany would not accept the French demand 
to submit the compatibility of the Locarno and 
Franco-Russian agreement to the World Court as 
the problem is preeminently political and hence un- 
suited for purely juridical discussion. 

The League Council by unanimous vote declares 
that Germany has violated the Versailles and Locarno 
treaties. After the vote von Ribbentrop states 
"The German people are convinced that the resolu- 
tion just adopted will not survive the test of history." 
March 20. — Eden explains to the House of Com- 
mons that a plan has been projjosed to form an al- 
liance between Britain, France, Belgium, and Italy, 
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the four remainins aignatorics of the Locarno treaty, 
axxl to erect a buffer zone along the Franco-Belgian 
border* to be occupied by international troops until 
a new security treaty can be drawn up. A conference 
is envisaged to overhaul the League of Nations and 
greatly widen its scope. 

March 21 . — Reported that the British have invited 
Hitler to make counter proposals to the tentative 
security plan drawn up by Britain, France, Italy, 
and Eielgium. French representatives in London 
say that France has made important concessions — 
not taking immediate action to drive the troops out 
of Rhineland as was permitted under Locarno pact, 
agreeing to a plan which does not include sanctions or 

f>unitive action against Germany, dropping the stipu- 
ation that German troops must be removed from 
the Rhineland, and agreeing to drop Franco-Soviet 
mutual military assistant pact of the Hague World 
Court decides against it. 

Three hundred additional officers and men of Royal 
Air Force arrive in Singapore. 

March 22. — ^Severe fighting is reported both on 
the southern and northern Ethiopian fronts with 
Italians bombing the larger cities, resulting in nu- 
merous deaths, especially at Jijiga. 

March 23. — Hitler in a personal reply to Eden 
states that the proposals of the Locarno powers are 
unacceptable as they are based on new discriminations 
against Germany. The official reply will not be 
available, Eden points out, until after the German 
elections next Saturday. 

Reported a new tri-power agreement between Italy, 
Austria, and Hungary has been concluded confirming 
the agreement made in 1934 and strengthening 
political and economic relations. 

Mussolini states in an address, "Victory is kissing 
our flags in East Africa. Dark clouds hanging over 
Italy will soon disappear. The territory our soldiers 
are conquering is already consecrated to our nation. 
The vital progress of the Italian people will never be 
halted by a legalistic pact which, instead of pro- 
moting peace, Uireatens humanity with vaster wars. 
Mussolini abolishes the Italian Chamber of Depu- 
ties and substitutes for it a "Chamber of Fascists 
and Corporations." He also abolishes all large 
private industrial organizations, permitting only 
■small and medium sized organizations to exist, in an 
effort to prepare Italian industrial forces for possible 
hostilities. "We are going toward a period wherein 
these industries will have to work exclusively, or 
almost so, for the armed forces of the nation. Profits 
should not be made from the manufacture of war 
materials." 

March 24. — Mussolini's talk of coming war in- 
creases European tension. Prime Minister Stanley 
Baldwin states: "The world has never been less 
safe for democracy than it is today. I warn the 
country there are grave risks." The Italian stock 
market crashes as a result of Mussolini's outlawing 
of large private corporations. 

Jijiga is bombed for the third time in three days, 
killing many. 

The League Council adjourns at London without 
waiting to hear directly from Hitler and without 
taking further action. 

March 25. — Naval delegates from Britain, the 
United States, and Franc e sign a treaty limiting capital 
ships to 35,000 tons and gims to 14 inches, but pro- 
viding for no quantitative reduction or limitation, 
and tlie agreement carries an escape clause nullifying 
the limitations in the event nonsignatory nations 
should build larger armaments to menace the signa- 
tories. The signatories are required to give advance 
notification of their building programs to each other. 
Norman Davis, head of American delegation, states 
that the United States has not abandoned hope of 
achieving future limitation, but that "considering 
the world situation when the conference opened and 
the critical developments during the deliberations, 
it becomes evident that the conferees accomplished 
far more than was anticipated. . . . Under such 
circumstances a drastic reduction of armaments 
manifestly can not be expected." Foreign Secretary 
Eden and Davis exchanged letters in which they 
promised that the new agreement would not affect 
S»e continuance of Anglo-American naval parity. 

British officials express the hope that the naval 
treaty "will commend itself to the Japanese when 
they have time end opportunity to consider its pro- 
visions." 

Flandin states Hitler must accept or reject the 
agreement reached by the four Locarno powers in 
London in toto, and that he will not discuss counter 
proposals. Britain urges France to refrain from 
precipitate action on the Rhineland crisis until Ger- 
many clarifies its position. In a Berlin address Hitler 
again stresses Germany's desire to live at peace. 

Reported that Japan has asked Britain to explain 
■its intentions regarding its fortifications and naval 
bases in the Far East in view of the fact that Art 
19 of the Washington Naval Treaty is not to be 
renewed. 

Efforts of the Japanese to gain a larger voice 
in the affairs of the Shanghai International Settle- 
ment fail m the elections for the new municipal 
council, composed of 5 British, 2 American and 2 
Japanese. The Japanese latmched a move to elect 
an additional councillor at the expense of either the 
American or British representation, but Occidental 
voters of many nationalities united to smother the 
aspiration. 

Another border clash is reported from Khunchung 
in which both Russians and Japanese lives were lost. 
March 26. — Mussolini asks the French to use their 
influenced in having the League sanctions lifted. 

The Consular Board of Shanghai's International 
Settlement acquieses to Japanese demands that 
Tuesday's municipal election be declared invalid 
and calls for a new election next month. It is ad- 
mitted an error was made in counting the votes, 
although it was not large enough to change the 
results. 

March 28. — An agreement between Russia and 
Outer Mongolia is published under which the former 



pledges military aid to the latter in case of Japanese 
attacks. . , • 1 

March 29. — German voters overwhelmmgly sup- 
port the action of Hitler in today's voting, nominally 
in the selection of a new Reichstag, although there 
were no opposing caxxlidates and the only choice 
was whether to vote or not to vote and many are 
reported to have feared to stay away lest the be 
marked for Nazi persecution. 

March SO. — A number of British warships are 
leaving the Mediterranean and it is reported Britain 
will withdraw most of its fleet concentration in the 
near future. ^ . ^ . 

March SI . — The Italians march into Gondar. 

Hitler is reported to have proposed a four -months 
period, with a three-man intemat'onal commission 
in control of both the German and French-Belgian 
sides of the frontier, during which Germany would 
agree not to increase the forces sent into the Rhine- 
land if France and Belgium would do the* same. 

Vice-Commissar of War B. Stomoniakov bluntly 
warns the Japanese Ambassador at Moscow that 
fighting along the border between Manchukuo and 
Outer Mongolia may lead to a Russo-Japanese War. 
The Japanese foreign office spokesman at Tokyo 
states that the reported invasion was impossible 
without orders from highest Japanese quarters except 
for "special reasons" and that he does not know of 
such orders and does not believe the reports are true. 

April 1. — The Italians hoist their flagon the shore 
of Lake Tana, regarded as Britain's special sphere 
of interest, without British protest. 

Reported that a battle at Lake Ashangi where the 
Ethiopians were led by Emperor Haile Selassie him- 
self, resulted in an Italian victory, the losses being 
7000 Ethiopians and 1000 Italians. 

The Austrian diet approves a bill introducing 
compulsory military service, thereby following Ger- 
many's example in renouncing the repressive clauses 
in the world war treaties. 



Germany offers to enter into mutual assistance 
pacts with France. Belgium, Italy, and Britain, 
and to readjiut the Locarno pact placing ail 
its armed forces at the disposal of th e Lo carno 
signatories on a reciprocal basis to resist aggression; 
proposes an international commission, composed of 
one British, one Italian, and one neutral member to 
supervise the maintenance of the military status 
quo or both skies of the border, pending negotiations: 
and reiterates its intention not to increase num1>er 
of troops in Rhineland or move them closer to 1>order. 
The British let it be known they conskler the pro- 
posals conciliatory and worthy of negotiation, but 
French claim they constitute a cimnhig plan to split 
the Locarno powers. 

A 24-hour battle is reported from Moscow to have 
ended when Japanese and Manchukuoan firontier 
guards retreated from Mongolian soil. 

April £.— The French leaders reject Hitler's pro- 
posals as utterly inadequate. 

The little entente nations notify the western Europ- 
ean powers that they will mobilize if Hungary follows 
Austria's example in denouncing the military restric- 
tions in the post-war treaties, fearing that efforts 
would be made to regain the lost countries. 

Selassie demands new and more i>owerful sanctions 
agamst Italy, stating the Italians are barbarously 
exterminating the Ethiopian people. 

Hachiro Arita is appointed Foreign Minister Of 
Japan. He was formerly Vice-Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, Minister to Austria, Ambassador to Belgium, 
and attended the Paris Peace Conference and the 
Washington Disarmament Conference. 

April S. — Italian planes bomb Addis Ababa, des- 
troying the Ethiopian airdrome. No casualties are 
reported as the people fled from the city. The 
Popolo d' Italia states Italy will respect British rights 
in the Lake Tana region. 

{Continued on page 276) 




Fast modern boats ... 4 days 
of pleasant cruising . . . scenic 
coral fringed straits, .toward 
a land of proven wealth and 
opportunity .... a rich and 
smiling land wherein menmay 
live in safety and comfort. 

THIS COUNTRY NEEDS MEN OF VISION 

Men with the courage and foresight of a Magellan, who saw 
unfolding before him the wealth of centuries to ccme. ..who 
set out on perilous journeys through unknown seas. . .nsked 
hJs safety and comfort to lay the foundations of a brilliant 
future. 
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will take you to the key ports of Mint 
marvellous richness of the land. Remember t 
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Photography 

l'liorot;raphs like thc'^c ate m.ulc iM)ssibk- In (he use 
ni spc\.i.il pll()t^)^^.^pilic pl.ucs l-.astfii.in Iiiti.i ilh! Seiist- 
(i\c Plate, r\ pe IK nnIhJi are se!i>iti\e id iiilr.i le.l !a\.s 
whiJi lie he\oi!d the visible red aiul mei^e into the 
loii^ heat \\a\es. The plates are aist) sensitne to \ lolef 
and blue li^ht whidi it is iK\essar\ to p!e\eiit lioin re.iihiiii- 
them b\ the use of deep \ellou oi' red filters o\^-\ the tamer.i 
lens. When a distant landscape is photographed i)n a\) 
ordinar\- plate, the detail of the distan».e is iisuallx bhnred 
b\ the atniospherie ha/e, bur the infra-red ra\s pierce (his 
ha/e tjuite heeU , brini;inu out what the e\e (.an nor see. 
Infra-red landscape photographs are tharaaeri/ed In the 
sk\ beini; rendered almost bhuk, shadows are \er\- dense 
and lack detail, and the ,urass and leaxes of tiees ap|K'ar \er\ 
li^i^ht because ehloroplnll has the propert\ of relleetinu 
infra-red \er\ stron^t^lv. The {Matures look as if fhev had 
been taken in moonlii^hr. 



Manila looking,' east showing the* mountains of Ta\abas. 



Photographs b\ 

Charles W. Miller. 

Photo I'inishing Corp. 



Taal Lake from Taga\ tav ridge, 
Cavite, overlooking Lagiina and 
Bdtangas provinces. 
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A carved patldic and eoloicd carviiit^s fiom a Laiiao boat. (Colors uliitc, 
yellow, olive, jK-acock blue, dark blue, and black 





\'arious wood car\ings 



Moro Colored Wood Carving 



C>olorcd wood tatviii^s from Lanao houses sliowiu^ a liable, floor, beam eiuls, and designs 
o\ er doors and ^\ indow s. 



Other carvings et)lored white, \ ellow , 
olive, pink, red, lilac, and black. 
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I rcvi P.iss!i!orr 



■.^'jfc ■Jmv^H!'^ 



The cuds ()t the beams suecp 
upward like tlic pious ol the 
More) sailboats. 



The posts rhoi!i:h :k.i\a .trc: 
not ueil .i!K hored. I^ phovtns, 
lu)\sc\er, seldom strike I.anao. 




Application Of Wood Carving 
On A Lanao House 





A Maranao house 
ar Ganassi, Lanao. 



Each beam is 
lavishly carved. 
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Hcnrv Millinc hiinip, h^jni 
Oaobcr 21, IS4(), lu>ld- 
iny^ !iis ^rc:ir p;rcat ^raiui- 
tlau^litcr oil his \j.\\ 

Hcnrv WHS one ot tlic lifsr 
JiiUlrcii hotii in ttiL' lioniii 
islunds. 



Rota Days 



H. G. Hornhostcl taking his 
turn at the wheel on board 
ot the Japanese schooner 
MariaUii Nian/ a few miles 
east of the Bonin Islands. 




Elditorials 



Democratic Principles 
and Our Provincial 
Governments 




The democratic institutions that have been im- 
planted here should be jealously guarded; the powers 

of the legislative branch of 
the government should be 
defended; the curtailment 
of the suffrage, as it affects 
women, by the Constitutional 
Convention, should be corrected; no tampering with the 
public school system should be tolerated; the freedom of 
speech and of the press should be upheld; any signs of 
indifference on the part of the government or its func- 
tionaries to public opinion should be forthwith challenged; 
but, while, with world experience with dictatorships in 
mind, we should guard ourselves against too great a 
concentration of power in the chief executive, experience 
has also demonstrated that strong central executive 
authority is desirable in government, an authority subject, 
however, although perhaps not too directly or too imme- 
diately, to the public will. 

A strong central government is especially desirable in 
the Philippines, composed of many separate islands, where 
there naturally exists a tendency toward disunion, and 
where experience in self-government has been limited; a 
country, moreover, not too wide in extent or too diverse 
in its geographical and population elements. Local govern- 
ments should be encouraged to function, both by right and 
in order to maintain the loyalty of the people and their 
interest in community and national progress, but at not 
too great an expense to efficiency of administration. 

As has recently been suggested by certain members of 
the Assembly, important gains in administrative efficiency 
could be made by converting the provincial governorships 
from elective to appointive posts, the Assembly, of course, 
to have the right of confirmation. Our provincial govern- 
ments are not the governments of separate states; their 
supposed local character is largely fictitious and they are 
anyway principally to be considered as branches of the 
central government. To counterbalance the making of 
the governorships appointive, the number of other elective 
members of the provincial boards might be increased. 

Then, too, many of our present political subdivisions are 
artificial, expensive, and unnecessary, and the separate 
provinces and separate provincial governments could 
easily and advantageously be reduced to at least half 
their present number. 



The Committee 
for the Liquidation 
of Territories and 
Insular Possessions 



Senator M. F. Tydings, co-author of the Phil- 
ippine '^Independence" Act, has now proposed a bill 
granting independence to 
Puerto Rico, for, while there 
appears to be little demand 
for independence in the island 
itself, ** recent elections there", 
he says querulously, "were 
disgraceful, fraudulent, and corrupt, and the more we do, 
the worse conditions become." **The American system 
does not seem to work there," he adds plaintively. 

The Senator is obviously motivated by impatience and 
bad temper, and, as the Manila Daily Bulletin has stated, 
the intention * 'to run away from an administrative problem 
rather than to solve it". 

Senator Tydings* next move as Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Territories and Insular Possessions should be to 
grant or impose independence on Hawaii, because there is 
a troublesome racial problem there. Then he should get 
rid of Midway, Wake, and Guam because they are isolated 
and hard to defend, and he should admit also that taking 
formal possession of the number of small islands in the 
Southern Pacific as bases for an air route to Australia, was 
all a mistake. Senator Tydings should then cap his labors 
by bestowing independence on Alaska because that is so 
far away, too. 

After that the Committee would have nothing more to 
do and Senator Tydings would no longer be bothered and 
could take life easy, unless he should dutifully assume the 
chairmanship of some other committee and dispose of its 
problems in an equally effective manner. 



President Roosevelt stated in his address at Baltimore 
last month that industrial production is virtually back to 
the pre-depression high, but that only 
Removing the eighty per cent of the former number 
Labor Factor of workers is employed, and he demand- 

from Industrial ed therefore that hours be reduced and 
Competition wages maintained to increase employ- 

ment and workers' buying power. 
Such a pronouncement would have been anathema to the 
older school of economists who looked upon labor as a com- 
modity the price of which was determined by supply and 
demand, who preached that the lower limit of wages was 
determined solely by the "subsistence level" at whidi 
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workers were just able to keep alive and have children, and 
who chose to expatiate in many dreary tomes on the dis- 
tribution of the ^'product'' among the so-called ^'factors 
of production", rather than to consider the distribution of 
food and clothing and perhaps even some luxuries, among 
the people. Their homo economicus was supposedly 
motivated only by the **desire for gain'*, but the gain, 
apparently, went exclusively to the owners of land and 
capital and to those clever fellows described as entre- 
preneurs. They envisioned in their so-called science of 
economics nothing but the direst economy for the masses; 
yet when the spoke of '^abstinence'* it was the "waiting" 
of the capitalist, which resulted in the accumulation of capi- 
tal, so they said, to which they referred. And they con- 
cerned themselves more with what governments could not 
do than with what they might do to ameliorate conditions. 
The ^'economic system'' was a self-sufficient mechanism 
which needed no direction and was only disturbed by inter- 
ference of any sort. Free competition should obtain, and 
under complete economic freedom, they held, **every man 
isjat liberty to work as he will, unfettered by law or re- 
gulation, and uncontrolled by any customary obligation 
to an overlord; at liberty to enter into contract to sell his 
services or his products; at liberty to do what he likes with 
his own". That was the ideal these closet scholars held 
out, in what was largely an effort to rationalize existing 
conditions, rather than accurately to describe them, or to 
point the way to a less dismal order. 

We now find ourselves in a situation where millions of 
men are not "at liberty to work as they will", where, in a 
world that still needs so much doing, they can find nothing 
to do, or, rather, are not permitted to do anything. Today, 
in all the great nations of the world, except Russia, there are 
millions of ybung men and women, many of them trained 
for specific functions, who have never as yet been able to 
do a stroke of work, are a burden on their relatives and the 
community, state, and nation, unable to achieve their 
youthful ambitions, unable to marry and live normal 
lives, turning rapidly into a generation of disillusioned, 
spineless or embittered loafers and cynics. 

Yet these millions of unemployed, kept alive by doles 
flung at them, is proof, if any were needed, that our pro- 
ductive powers are today so great as to enable a small pro- 
portion of the population to support a large proportion in 
idleness. This should come to the general notice as indeed 
a joyful revelation because it shows that our problem is no 
longer one of scarcity, of being able to produce no more 
than just enough to keep most of us alive, but of a possible 
great abundance for all. 

Our problem is simply to substitute for the enforced 
idleness of the unemployed millions, coupled with onerous 
toil for others, a quite bearable amount of labor and sufficient 
leisure for all; productive, zestful labor instead of exhausting 
brutalizing toil, and a happy, recreative leisure, very 
different from the anxiety -state of unemployment, wasteful 
, idleness, or a parasitic dependence. 

This truly marvelous change in our situation has been 
made possible by the modern advance in technique, of 
which, so far, we have not had the social intelligence to 
take full advantage; yet all its possibilities lie to hand for 
the taking. 



The apes would not be so unintelligent as to starve in the 
midst of plenty, yet men in one part of the world form meek- 
ly into thousand-mile breadlines, while elsewhere foodstuffs 
are dumped into the sea —to keep up prices, as if to main- 
tain prices at a certain level were the aim and end of all 
effort, and not the maintenance of life; as if production were 
primarily for sale, and not for use; as if merchants came 
before men and women, their lives and comfort and happi- 
ness. 

A beautiful, rich world, hardly touched, tilled fields, 
mines, factories, railroads, steamships, airplanes, instant 
communication facilities, great man-power! What more 
is needed than the strength to cast from our minds the 
thought systems of the past, developed at a time when men 
were indeed weak and poor and there was indeed a perennial 
state of scarcity and when oftentimes there was not enough 
to go around. We are no longer living in the era of stick 
and hoe, the bullock, the hand-loom, the dug-out canoe, 
and the two-wheeled cart. To act as though we were is 
the most stupid blindness. 

''Liberty to do what one likes with his own" has led not 
to liberty, but to slavery for the masses of mankind, for, 
in practice, it has meant the possibility for the few to do 
what they liked with whatever they laid claim to — which 
is well-nigh everything above, on, and under the ground. 
"Freedom from regulation and control" has led to economic 
chaos. "Free competition" has resulted in a general stale- 
mate. Every period of absolutely forced up -building, is 
followed by long periods of renewed and unnecessary 
stagnation and destruction. "Gain" or "profits" for the 
few means overwhelming losses for the many. 

Everything is perverted by the profit motive. Not the 
value of goods obtained from abroad is considered a gain, 
but only a "favorable balance", which is actually an un- 
favorable one, is considered desirable. The idea is that 
the more a nation is able to ship out, and the less it is forced 
to take in, the better. And the nations which enslave their 
laboring classes the more, are the winners in this anti- 
social and ant i -human game. Mismanagement at home 
leads to a desperate struggle for foreign markets, for out- 
lets for the goods stolen from the producers, and this 
struggle for markets leads to almost continuous and suicidal 
wars. A rational system of exchanging value for value is 
looked down upon as mere "barter" — there must be profit, 
several hundred per cent; gold, not goods is wanted; gold 
which can be converted into credit and made the instrument 
of power over and coercion of others by the few who often 
anonymously and secretly hold it and selfishly and irre- 
sponsible wield it, accountable to no higher power. 

Modern economists are happily somewhat more con- 
structive and forward-looking than those of the old school. 
A few weeks before President Roosevelt spoke, the Council 
for Industrial Progress submitted a report to him recom- 
mending that the economic system be stabilized through 
legislation controlling wages and hours, "thereby removing 
the labor factor from industrial competition." 

This can be accomplished by merely deciding to do it — 
by law. It would simply be to recognize at last that the 
other -than -human factors, land and capital, are to be 
sharply distinguished from the human factors, labor, man- 
agement, and enterprise; that, after all, the economic system 
exists for the purpose of supplying ourselves with what we 



need, not for the purpose of building up private monopolies 
in land and private accumulations of "capital" used by a few 
to keep the people of the earth from what is their common 
heritage, what is theirs by right as being human beings, 
having been born and opened their eyes to the sun. 

If hours of labor were greatly decreased and wages 
maintained or increased, costs would increase and prices 
would rise to such an extent that it might make the sale of 
American-produced materials and articles abroad almost 
impossible, but this would in itself be of no great conse- 
quence. The abundant production of materials and goods 



for our own use is the chief desideration. Actually neces- 
sary trade could be confined as much as possible to those 
nations which would adopt a similar system. Low-stand- 
ard manufacturing nations could then sell their cheap goods 
only in those backward areas outside the control of the high- 
standard nations, and, in time, the high-standard nations, 
backed by their wealth, could convince the low-standard 
nations of the unwisdom and futility of their system of 
self -exploitation, by the dumping method — selling their 
high quality goods at a low price just long enough to 
accomplish this educational process. 



President Quezon Visits Our Town 

By Bienvenido N. Santos 



AT first I paid little attention to the rumor that 
President Quezon was coming to pay a visit 
to our town. It seemed too good to be true. 
What made me believe there might be something to 
the rumor was the unusual activity displayed by our 
local officials. 

Men were set to work sweeping the provincial road and 
whitewashing the boulders that line it on both sides, and 
whitewashing, too, even the bridges. Others were pulling 
up unsightly patches of weeds, cutting the grass, collect- 
ing rubbish, some of this work being done under the super- 
vision of high school students. 

In front of the former Senator's house, a triumphal arch 
was being built of bamboo and decorative fan-like leaves. A 
truck loaded with workers and what looked like the frame- 
work of another arch was said to be on the way to the Agus 
bridge, which marks the border between Camarines Sur 
and Albay, where the President and his party were to be 
met by the great men of our province and all those who 
owned automobiles. Several other arches were being 
erected at strategic places. I wonder whether the Presi- 
dent saw them all. 

Never before was there seen such a feverish hurrying 
about in the government building. A platform was being 
put up in the plaza in front of the building under the 
supervision of young engineers from the District Engineer's 
Office. The Constabulary Headquarters looked more 
spic and span than ever. On a number of public buildings 
and private homes the American and Philippine flags flew 
side by side. 

Three days before the expected arrival of the President, 
a policeman and a sanitary inspector came to our house 
and told us to keep our pig in the pen or else tie him up 
somewhere — "because President Quezon is coming'*. Then 
I believed that he was indeed coming. 

He came earlier than expected, for he had arrived at the 
Mayon Rest House late the day before. There he must 
have spent a cool and quiet evening. But as he went over 
the Agus bridge in the dark, he must have failed to see the 
beautiful arch constructed for him there. 

We all rose early. It was like a carnival day in the old 
historic town of Albay. Everybody seemed excited and 
expectant. Buses and private cars loaded with delegations 
of men and women from different towns of the province 
came over the clean-swept road and the newly whitewashed 




boulders reflected the early morning sun. 

Among all these vehicles I saw one that bore the 
name of my own beloved village. It was an old 
sedan car that coughed convulsively, and I had 
a glimpse of the presidente buried in the back seat 
among his worthy councilors. 
The ex-Governor had hired most of the available trucks 
and these, filled with men and women, boys and girls, 
paraded down the road and stopped at the bridge not far 
from the government building. The trucks bore various 
painted signs: *^WE DON'T WANT IMMORAL JUD- 
GES", **WE WANT OUR PRIZES AS PROMISED BY 
THE AGRICULTURAL AND INDUSTRIAL FAIR", 
'*WE DON'T WANT THE STATION REMOVED 
FROM TABACO", **MORE GOVERNMENT AND LESS 
POLITICS". It looked like election day. 

The government building was jammed with people, 
like the church on Palm Sunday. A bevy of pretty girls, 
dressed in white and red, and carrying bouquets of flowers, 
stood together in the Governor's office. On a long table 
there stood bottles of choice wine and glasses. A large 
band was playing in the plaza. Other bands were playing 
from trucks and buses. There was music everywhere. 
Constabulary soldiers stood at ease in front of the grand- 
stand. 

We, the common people, wandered about with a peculiar 
feeling within us. I felt something of the feeling I ex- 
perienced the day previous to my wedding several years 
ago. For the first time in our lives we hoped to get a 
glimpse of the man we had heard so much about, the man 
some of us loved and some of us hated, the highest Filipino 
in our land. 

**Is Quezon here yet? Where is he?" were the questions 
in every roving eye. 

And then he came. I knew it because there was a sudden 
stir in the restless crowd, a moving, a pressing forward. 
I moved on with the crowd, and then through a bit of space 
between perspiring backs, I saw His Excellency, the Presi- 
dent of the Philippines. 

I saw a reddish-skinned man, with lines furrowed on his 
face, and tired, restless eyes beneath a native-made sun 
helmet. He was dressed in khaki. He had alighted 
from a car with our Governor. Officers of the Army, 
covered with medals, swarmed about him. I watched him 
standing at attention, saluting the colors, while the band 
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Played the National Anthem. I saw his nose quiver, and 
the twist of his lips seemed full of power. I watched him 
as he reviewed the Constabulary company, the April sun 
shining gloriously on the scene. Thousands of eyes follow- 
ed him as he ascended the platform in front of the govern- 
ment building. He dropped unceremoniously into the 
chair reserved for him. Did he realize that the hundreds 
of people there were looking at him for the first time, follow- 
ing his every movement, determined to see all and hear 
all and remember forever? The beautiful girls bearing 
bouquets gathered back of him nervously, and the great 
man did not even look at them. 

And when Quezon spoke, his voice did not thunder. 
It was a mild voice. He had taken off his hat. I noticed 
the gray hair around his brow, the prominent ears, the 
fighter's chin. I remember what he said: 

He said that he was working day and night to make a 
success of our new government and that we must cooperate 
in every way. He said that, much as he would regret it, 
he would use force against those who worked against the 
government. He said he was determined to have honest 
officials, especially in the courts, and that he would not 
hesitate to dismiss even his own brother if he found him 
guilty of any offense. He warned government officials 
about meddling in politics, and chided the Governor and 
his political antagonist, the former Governor, for flaunting 
their party affiliations in big-lettered placards on this 
occasion, then stating humorously that he felt that he was 
the head of both political parties. He closed by praising 
the beauty of our province. 

I saw our Governor smiling when his name was mention- 
ed; the Director of Public Works calling the District En- 
gineer's attention to something concerning the platform 
because by this time the sun was shining full on the Presi- 
dent and he was wearing his helmet again; our Assembly- 
men stoutly listening; a young aide-de-camp talking to one 
of the flower-bearing girls; the General, handsome and 
Sphinx-like, visibly affected by the heat of the summer sun, 
but kindly writing in the autograph book of another one 
of the girls; a newspaper man taking down notes; two 



perspiring individuals with cameras taking pictures of the 
President. 

And the crowd, forgetful of the time and the sun, listen- 
ed on, hanging to every word, as if they understood Eng- 
lish, then listening again as the diminutive interpreter 
repeated his statements in the vernacular, clapping their 
hands and whispering among themselves now and then : 

"He looks like his pictures.'* 

**He is not thin." 

'*He is very red. Why! Why!" 

When the President finished his speech, the crowd watch- 
ed him go down from the platform, tried to get closer to 
him, and followed him to the Governor's office, where a 
sort of open conference was held. 

The conference lasted beyond the noon hour. A number 
of citizens of the province had suggestions to offer. A rich 
man from Tabaco wanted the salaries of the school teachers 
lowered to twenty pesos a month, saying there were teachers 
who would be willing to work for five pesos a month, or 
even for nothing. There was a murmur from the crowd, 
and I did not hear what the President replied. Another 
citizen wanted the working wives of government employees 
to resign from their jobs to give way to others. Many 
other suggestions were made, equally absurd. But Presi- 
dent Quezon listened attentively. A lesser man could 
not have endured some of these men who seemed bent 
chiefly on hearing their own voices. 

Afterward the President and his party, accompanied by 
the important men of our province, repaired to the Gov- 
ernor's house. The common people, including myself, 
stood outside the gate, but could no longer see him. 

About four o'clock that afternoon, as I was walking along 
the road, a noiseless automobile, followed by many others, 
passed by me and I had a last glimpse of the President in 
earnest converse with the Governor. Now he must see 
the triumphal arches along the way, I thought; the newly 
whitewashed bridges and the stones fringing the road; 
and surely he must have noticed that he saw no pigs running 
loose ; and now I shall be able to tell my children that once 
I saw the President of the Philippines, although, of course, 
he did not see me. 



Thou, Thou Only! 

Anonymous 

I am faint with love of thee. 
My dear, my most dear one. 
Thy eyes are the light of my life. 
Thy hair is soothing night. 
Thy breast is rest; 

Thy soft breathing mutes the tumult of the world. 
Thy heart-beat is the measure of my days, 
Thy clinging arms hold me from death; 
Thy voice is music, thy soul truth, 
Thou art all grace, all beauty. 
Thou art love and life; 
I live and die in thee, 
I were not, were it not for thee. 
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The Bila-ans Of Cotabato 

By Segundo Alano 



EARLY in the morning of August 7, 1935, our 
party, consisting of Colonel Stevens, Gover- 
nor Gutierrez, Mr. Manio of the Bureau of 
Prisons, Messrs. Gutierrez and Palenzuela of the 
Bureau of Lands, Dr. T. Reodica, our livestock in- 
spector, four constabulary soldiers, and myself left 
Cotabato on the constabulary launch for a several weeks' 
trip up the Rio Grande. Although this river is noted for 
its crocodiles, we did not see any at all during the trip. Per- 
haps the noise of the launch motor drove them into hiding. 

The Rio Grande is one of the largest rivers in Mindanao. 
It is probably as large as the Rio Grande de Pampanga. 
Its waters are murky and the odor is marshy as it winds its 
way up to Buluan Lake. It runs through a flat and level 
expanse of territory very much like the central plain of 
Luzon except that instead of being cultivated the country 
is wild and the settlements along the banks of the river are 
few and scattered. Underneath the jungle growth lies 
hidden a rich virgin soil the equal of which is perhaps not 
to be found in this country. "Floating islets'* or rather 
rafts of dead and decaying vegetation of varying sizes 
were encountered on the way. 

While we were still in the town of Cotabato, we were told 
many stories about the mosquitoes in the places where 
we were going, stories which I first believed to be exaggerat- 
ed, — mosquitoes so large and bloodthirsty that they killed 
even carabaos! 

We were advised to take strong mosquito nets along. 
There were very few mosquitoes in the town, and I took 
these stories with a grain of salt, but as the night began to 
descend upon us at Pedo Pulangui, and we were cooking 
our food on the bank of the river, a whole army of mosquitoes 
about as big as small flies, began an attack. When I saw 
them I no longer doubted the stories I had heard about 
their car abao -killing propensities. I was too impressed by 
their size and number to make any further personal ex- 
periments. We hurried the preparation of our food, 
bolted our supper, and got under the protecting folds of 
our mosquito nets. What a night! We slept in a small 
nipa shack at one end of which were piled several crocodile 
skins. The owner of the shack hunted crocodiles for the 
skins which he sold to the American Cosmos Company. 
Enough of the mosquitoes were able to get inside our nets 
to make our night miserable. 

At three o'clock in the morning, Governor Gutierrez 
gave orders to resume the trip. We boarded the launch 
and proceeded up the river. At six o'clock that morn- 
ing, we found ourselves at the entrance to Liguasan 
Marsh, one of the biggest in the Philippineis, covering an 
area of about 50,000 hectares, and the paradise of thousands 
of birds. 

After taking a light breakfast on the launch, we trans- 
ferred to a small motorized Moro vinta. The water was 
50 shallow that we often had to stop the motor to protect 
the propeller from injury. Practically the entire surface 
of the water was covered with different kinds of aquatic 
vegetation, leaving only a narrow path just wide enough 
for our boat to pass. Most of those plants were native 




water lilies, known locally as **tucar'. Their beau- 
tiful pink flowers peeped out of the water and their 
flat leaves floated all around us. 

Liguasan Marsh is undoubtedly the most beauti- 
ful natural park I have ever seen. Hundreds of rain- 
bow-colored birds flitted about on the floating 
leaves and flowers. Ducks swam all around us. Hun- 
dreds of the red-crested black "uloc" could be seen 
and heard calling their mates. Many of the birds were 
so unaccustomed to man that they came near the 
boat without fear. There were many types of herons and 
cranes, big and small, of the most varied and beau- 
tiful colors. Flocks of the common white heron stalked 
around among the big leaves of the water lilies. Those 
that stood still looked like groups of white-robed Domi- 
nican friars mumbling their morning prayers. Around 
them moved the "ulocs", looking like so many black- 
gowned nuns with queer deep-red turbans. There were 
ash-black herons and also light-brown storks. The latter 
stands about five feet high, has a spear -like beak, a long 
slender neck, and stilt -like legs, and assumes a seemingly 
indifferent pose. Black- winged white herons with their 
carmine heads and bright eyes also formed part of this 
carnival of color, but were not as numerous as the white 
ones. Flocks of snipes would suddenly take to the air, 
as well as many other kinds of birds, both big and small, 
the names of which I do not know. Their songs and mating 
calls filled the morning air. This dazzling pageant of life 
and color could have been staged only by Nature herself. 
Its unspeakable beauty will linger long in my memory. 
We forgot the mosquitoes and the crocodiles. 

Luguasan Marsh is situated in the north-central part of 
Cotabato, accessible from Cotabato town by boat through 
the Rio Grande de Mindanao. It has many floating 
"isles" varying in size from one to twenty meters in dia- 
meter, and from two to three meters thick. Some of 
them are carried by the Rio Grande down to the sea. 
In case of necessity they can be used as rafts in going down 
the river for they are capable of carrying from one to five 
persons. The bottom of the marsh is cushioned with dead 
vegetation so that the poles we used in propelling our boat 
sank very deep and were hard to pull out. It took us 
about six hours to cross the marsh and we regretted leaving 
this beautiful spot. It requires two days to cross this 
marsh in an ordinary vinta. 

We arrived at Constabulary Headquarters, Buluan, at 
about eleven o'clock, and spent the rest of the day planning 
our trip and securing whatever information we could get 
about Coronadal Valley, where we were to make a survey 
of a proposed penal colony site. 

Early next morning there was a commotion in front of 
the barracks. About thirty Moros, headed by a stout 
Datu, were bringing in a prisoner. His hands were tied 
in front of him and the elbows were tied from behind. 
He was taken before Lieutenant Navarro for "judgment". 
Lieutenant Navarro is the Deputy Governor of the place 
and ex-officio justice of the peace. The prisoner was a 
Bila-an, and according to the information furnished, had 



fatally sp>eared another Bila-an through the chest. He was 
placed behind the bars in irons. 

About eight o'clock that morning, we started for Lake 
Buluan, and crossed it in about five hours. Lieutenant 
Navarro accompanied us with five soldiers. The Governor 
and Colonel Stevens were to return to Cotabato. From 
the shore of the Lake, we hiked a distance of about five 
kilometers through swamps until we reached solid ground, 
about three o'clock, at the house of Datu Paja, where 
Lieutenant Navarro asked the Datu to get horses, bullocks, 
and cargadores for the party. 

Datu Paja is an influential man among the Mores and 
the Bila-ans. A Visayan and a native of Capiz, he was 
formerly a teacher, and has resided in that place for more 
than twenty years. Since we were going to explore the 
territory of the Bila-ans, it was considered desirable that 
he accompany us. He was the guide of General Parker 
on the expedition that led to the discovery of Parker volcano. 

The hardest part of our trip began early the next morning. 
Each of us had a horse to ride, and a bullock in charge of a 
cargador to carry baggage and provisions. Lieutenant 
Navarro was responsible for the safety of the party and 
rode on ahead with five soldiers. As soon as we left Datu 
Paja's harem, which was in the woods, we came to an open 
and level country seemingly as limitless and extensive as the 
open sea. It was all covered with cogon and there was not 
a break either on the northern or southern horizon. On 
the east and west rose high mountain ranges. The silence 
was broken only by our voices and the sound of the wind in 
the tall cogon grass. We were among the very few Chris- 
tians who h^ve ever been in this wilderness, indicated on the 
map as the Coronadal Valley. There had been a heavy 
rain the night before and the cogon was wet, but the ground 
was firm and only a few places were muddy. From the 
shores of Lake Buluan to Sarangani Bay the soil is sandy, 
just like that of Angeles in Pampanga. It became as 
sandy as Stotsenburg as we approached Sarangani Bay. 
We stopped only a half hour for lunch so that we might not 
be overtaken by darkness before arriving at the next 
settlement. As we went along some Moros joined us, and 
this cut down our provisions which had been calculated to 
last twelve persons two weeks. We reached Tupe about 
seven o'clock in the evening. We cooked our food in the 
dark and the mosquitoes, our constant scourge, began to 
bother us a great deal. 

We camped at Tupe, the home of the treacherous Bila- 
ans, and the scene of many of the bloodiest crimes in the 
police history of Cotabato. It is inhabited by one of the 
most barbarous of the wild tribes of Mindanao. These 
people, in general, are short in height, men as well as women. 
They have sharp, penetrating eyes and plucked eyebrows. 
Some of the girls paint their lower lips bright red and the 
upper ones dark red. Both sexes wear their hair long. 
In the privacy of their homes they go about naked save 
for a cloth about the waist. When they go out they wear 
the usual bright-colored Moro dress. It is difficult to 
distinguish the men from the women. They usually ride 
on bullocks and are armed to the teeth. Their clothing is 
usually dirty but their houses are clean. They live in 
temporary settlements, and cultivate small caingins in 



which they plant rice, com, and camotes. Their rice crop 
is so meager that after it is harvested they live on it for 
only a short time. They roast the com, p)ound it in wooden 
mortars, and eat it with salt. 

As among the Moros, their Datu whom they call Pulong, 
usually has several wives. The marriage rite is performed 
by making the bride and groom eat together with their 
respective families and the headman. When a boy or 
girl is about three years old the parents make arrange- 
ments with the parents of the prospective mate for 
a marriage to be consummated when the children reach 
the age of twelve to fourteen. The parents discuss 
the matter night and day for about a week and when the 
parents of the girl can no longer find any reason for not 
consenting to give her in marriage, the headman declares 
that the boy has won the hand of the girl and that when 
they arrive at the proper age they will be married. The 
principals have nothing to say about their marriage. Every- 
thing is arranged by the parents. 

If a man covets some other man*s wife, he simply grabs 
his spear, kris, or campilan and snatches her by force. If 
the husband does not care, he goes to the headman or 
P along to demand that the man who ran away with his 
wife be made to pay. The Datu then orders the suitor to 
pay the offended party, which is sometimes done in the 
form of a horse or a cow, for the loss of his wife. If the 
husband does care for the woman, there is a fight to the 
death and the woman belongs to the survivor. 

For the merest trifle, a Bila-an male will run amuck. 
For example, if a prospective bride or a wife says that her 
husband or husband-to-be does not know how to kill even 
a chicken, he runs out of the house and begins hacking down 
every living thing in his way. When he thinks that he has 
killed enough he returns to the woman with his weapons 
and tells her that he has killed so many, and is now a man. 

The Bila-ans have the custom of not burying their dead. 
Instead, they place the corpse wrapped in rags or in a mat, 
or encased split bamboos in the highest accessible branches of 
a tree. Sometimes a corpse is placed in a coffin made of a hol- 
lowed -out tree trunk, and this is tied in a tree. During our 
trip we saw about thirty corpses in the branches of the trees 
in different places. Some of them emitted a disagreeable 
odor and were surrounded by flocks of crows. 

On the second day of our survey of the proposed colony 
site, on August 12 to be exact, we left camp before six 
o'clock so that we might cover more territory. The party 
consisted of Mr. Mafiio, two Bureau of Lands men, Datu 
Paja, one trusted Bila-an, Dading by name, one Moro, 
Amay Diuda, and myself. We brought cooked rice and 
tapa for lunch from Lutayan. The tapa or dried meat did 
not smell very good because we had kept it in sacks during 
our trip. We were on horseback and followed a course 
west of the proposed colony. About one o'clock everyone 
was hungry and we decided to halt at the edge of the 
woods near a brook and in the shade of some trees. 
We were so hungry that we devoured our tapa without much 
hesitation. Two of us finished first and went to the brook 
to fetch some water. About fifty yards away some crows 
were making a lot of noise, so we sent to investigate. To 
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"We, the People... 

By R. B. Blackman 
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'*The power of association to lift the masses of the people 
to a fuller and higher citizenship — to give them a steadily 
increasing influence, not only on the conditions of their own 
lives, but on national affairs and national life — is the most 
obvious as well as the most important phenomenon of the 
last half of the nineteenth century." 



THE average citizen — and he constitutes about eighty 
per cent of the people — has only three contacts with 
his government, voting, payment of taxes, and ob- 
servance of police regulations. And he has but three 
sources of information on his government, the school, 
newspapers, and the radio. The sum of his experience 
and knowledge from these six sources leaves him, at best, 
very much out of touch with what we call **the constituted 
government". 

Were there no contacts and sources of information other 
than these six, then would there be little hope for democ- 
ratic, representative government. It would hang suspended, 
with few roots among the people. An elective and appoin- 
tive officialdom soon be- 
comes immersed in routine 
and loses touch with the 
masses. Constituted govern- 
ment tends to work in a va- 
cuum. There is a gulf 
between the governing and 
the governed, practically 
impassable under absolute 
government, and with few 
and narrow bridges even 
in the case of representative 
forms. The government, as 
such, seems never to know 
what is, and what goes on 
among the people. When 
it wants this information, 
formal investigations are 
conducted, funds and time 
expended, and the reports, 
of whatever value, are soon 
buried in the archives. 

The necessity for more 
adequate bridges between 
government and people, the 
subject of this study, is not 
merely academic. It is of 
vital importance for an un- 
derstanding of the proper 
functioning of popular gov- 
ernment. The problem we 
have to solve is this: — How 
can the people keep in effec- 
tive touch with the govern- 
ment, and the govern- 
ment with the people? How 
can the people know what the 



Boy Scouts of America 

Automobile Association of America . 

American Legion 

Cooperative League 

American Veterans 

American Girls Scouts 

National Rotary Clubs 



Geographic Society 

Anti-saloon League 

Big Brothers and Sisters 
Federation 

National Civic Federation 

American Civil Liberties 
Union 

Good Roads Association 

Liberty League 

League for Independent 
Political Action 

National Security League 

Property Owners League 

Young Men's Christian As- 
sociation 

Society for Suppression of 
Vice 

National Reform Association 

Nurses Association of 
America 

The Crusaders 

Wild Life Conservation 
League 

American Federation of In- 
vestors 



government is doing, and the government know what the 
people want? Evidently we must have connecting links — 
and many of them, — which, in the aggregate, are so im- 
portant that they might be said to constitute an "Inter- 
mediate Government.'* 

This * 'Intermediate Government" may be defined as that 
totality of privately constituted and controlled societies, 
associations, leagues, and federations, independent of 
government direction, and acting for ends which their 
members believe are their legitimate rights and interests, 
and for the general welfare. Political parties are either the 
**ins*' or the * 'outs'*, the party holding the balance of power, 
or the party striving to acquire power. Most of the asso- 
ciations that make up what I call "intermediate govern- 
ment" are composed of members of various political com- 
plexions, but are themselves non-partisan. 

It may be affirmed, with proof abundant in past and 
present time, that the presence and activity of "intermediate 
government" is the strongest support and safeguard of 
constituted government; and that its absence leaves a 

government out of touch 
with the people, liable to 
error, to usurpation, and to 
overthrow by revolution. 

These various organiza- 
tions, whatever their pur- 
pose, generally exhibit a 
threefold activity — (1) dis- 
cipline and instruction of 
members, (2) influence on 
the public, and (3) pres- 
sure on the government. 
Our estimate of their worth 
will depend on our personal 
point of view. But, what- 
ever our estimate, it is cer- 
tain that, for better or worse, 
these powerful organizations 
are real ties between the 
people and their government. 
They must be seriously 
appraised and constantly 
reckoned with. 

I propose, as a matter of 
comparison, — and so if pos- 
sible to estimate our strength 
of ''intermediate govern- 
ment" in the Philippines — 
to look at some of the 
larger units now found in 
America — their strength and 
their fields of operation. 

The World Almanac for 
1936 lists almost one thou- 
sand American associations 
of importance, about six hun- 
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A few of the Principal American Associations of 
National Importance 

The Big Ten 

American Federation of Labor 3,500.000 

National Congress of Parents and Teachers 1,481,000 

Farm Bureau Federation 1,250,000 

1,004,000 
1,000,000 
850,000 
500,000 
237,000 
373,000 
155.000 



National Red Cross 
Birth Control League 
Child Conservation League 
American Citizenship League 
National Economy League 
Foreign Policy Association 
Historical Association 
World Peace League 
Academy of Political and 

Social Science 
Tax Payers League 
Women's Christian Temper- 
ance Union 
League of Women Voters 
Planning and Civic Asso- 
ciation 
American Municipal Asso- 
ciation 
Community Councils Fede- 
ration 
Civil Service Forum 
Sentinels of the Republic 

(Selected from list of 600 
national organizations) 



dred of which may be considered as national. If we add to this 
list the most important of state and regional organizations 
the number woxild be about two thousand. Their totaled 
membership is about 30,000,000, which is one-fourth of the 
population of the United States, and three-fourth of the 
vote in 1932 for all presidential candidates. Each of these 
associations may be called an ''organized minority*'. Each 
works along its own lines for its own ends. They often 
work at cross-purposes and tend to cancel out in certain 
cases; but they are educative and they create interest in 
the government among the people. They preserve the 
political balance. 

Roughly they may be classified under the following 
headings: 

1. Promotive of some form of welfare 

2. Preservation of some national good 

3. Educational 

4. Economic 

5. Artistic, scientific, and historic 

6. Charitable 

7. Social advancement 

8. Anti-vice 

9. Political economy and government 

In a separate list I have placed the Ten Giants, with 
their memberships. Following those are others selected 
to show the various forms of activity they cover. We may 
suspect that their aims are sometimes not clearly indicated 
by their names; and their activities may, in some cases, be 
selfish and harmful to government. But we need not impugn 
their sincerity, even when we disagree with their expressed 
purposes. Looking at them as a whole, we can not under- 
estimate the terrific drive of collective, directed action 
by these militant crusaders in our civic, economic, and 
political terrain. On the whole, and in the long run, they 
are national assets. Without such assets no constitution 
however wisely written, no group of leaders however 
honest and earnest, no high national purpose pitched far 
above the mass-level, will insure a government against 
. political, economic, and moral bankruptcy. 

I have omitted from the list a large number of religious, 
professional, fraternal, business, and other organizations, 
not because they are unimportant, but because they are 
less broad in purpose, although all of them assuredly have 



Philippine Associations 

Greater Manila Civic League 

Automobile Association 

Filipino Nurses Association 

Philippine Teachers Association 

Philippine Scientific Society 

Anyerican Community League 

Philippine Columbian Association 

Asociacion de Damas de Filipinas 

National Federation of Women's Clubs 

Boy Scouts of Philippines 

Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 

Welfare Workers Club 

Civil Service Employees Association 

Philippine Labor Congress 

Union|[Obrero 

From Rosenstock's Manila City Diiectory 



great power and influence with the people and the govern- 
ment. What we wish to concern ourselves with here is 
civic activity more directly connected with the general 
welfare. Most of these large associations are both self- 
serving and civic in nature. It will be noticed that, of the 
Big Ten, two are juvenile. These ten giants have a member- 
ship of almost 12,000,000, with able, aggressive leaders and 
loyal, active members. When they speak they get a 
hearing. When they act, results follow. They and all 
others mold public opinion and guide the government. 

It is a habit among public speakers and writers to 
lament a lack of pubic opinion. Weakness of government 
and official abuses, they tell us, are because of the lack of 
strong public opinion. But they fail to suggest any prac- 
tical way to create the desired public opinion. The truth 
is that only the public, itself — or that part of it with in- 
terest and energy for public affairs- can create effective 
opinion. For public opinion is not merely what the people 
think, it is what they do through the associations which 
they organize and support. Action is the only effective 
form of opinion, and public opinion must work out as 
collectivist action. 

No law can be enforced, no sanction can be supported, 
unless backed by this collectivist action. We have two 
examples recent in America. The prohibition law failed 
after many years of preparation because, at the last, its 
advocates were too impatient and forgot the public. The 
NRA died before the Supreme Court declared it uncon- 
stitutional because industrialists and businessmen were 
against it, and because the people were not active in its 
support. What is merely thought on the great questions 
is passive and of no importance. What is carried into 
action is effective. 

It is the function of ^'intermediate government**- these 
associations, large and small — to interpret the constituted 
government to the people. Bills presented in legislatures, 
orders issued by executives, decisions made by courts, are 
analysed, dissected, and explained for the people through 
available publications, by special literature, from the ros- 
trum, and over the radio. Most of this work is freely con- 
tributed by the leaders of the interested organizations, and 
the expenses are paid by the members. There are, at 
any time, many campaigns being conducted for or against 
government measures, or in support or opposed to its 
policies. 

It is in times of national stress that the saving power of 
"intermediate government** is best seen. No people have 
escaped the misery of this great depression, but fascism 
has not come to power in countries where the people, through 
their independent organizations, have been on guard. 
Where their associational powers were few, or dominated 
by government, absolutism has captured the goverp.ment. 
And the first act of fascism, wherever it has come to power, 
has been to abolish these free associations and to substitute 
for them others, officially organized and controlled. There 
is a great temptation for the government to propagate and 
control semi-official organizations in support of itself, and 
to discourage and suppress others that are critical of its 
program. The lesson is plain, and can not be missed. To 
yield to this temptation is a fatal mistake. The only safe 
policy for government is to be approachable and frank, and 
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Brother Leon 
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N the twilight dimness, Brother Leon*s violin 
bow seemed to glow with magic light. It 
seemed to dance on the strings, and to laugh, 
too, like Pisiang, or even like Diko who filled 
the house when he laughed, thought Toneng. 

Toneng shifted her weight on her other foot. 
Unconsciously she brushed some black ants which 
had strayed from the bamboo upright she was hugging 
with her arm. There were others in Ka Denang's store. 
Pedrong Sara, the guitarist, and the blind mandolin player, 
Kiko. Somehow, one could hardly think of Pedrong Sara 
as a musician. Of what use was a guitar anyway? It can 
not talk or laugh like a violin. As for Kiko, the blind one, 
when somebody asked, ''Who is playing with Leon?'* one 
always answered, **A mandolin player," never, "Kiko, the 
mandolin player." 

''They cannot help falling for you, Leon, when you go 
out serenading" remarked Ka Denang. 

Pedrong Sara struck a cord savagely so that the guitar 
twanged in the dim stillness as if angry. 

"Huh!" he burst out. "If I were only as young as Leon!" 

The blind mandolin player smiled into the air. 

"Do you remember the time Leon brought us to Tila 
Payong?" he mused. "The farmer cooked a fat hen for us 
although it was in the middle of the night." 

"Bah! And the daughter dumped the choicest parts on 
Leon's plate," complained Pedrong Sara. "I got only a 
wing." 

Toneng remembered the occasion very well. They had 
gone to Tila Payong one evening, Pedrong Sara, Kiko, and 
Brother Leon. They did not want to take her along, but 
she had cried and cried until Leon had been wheedled 
into taking her with them. As soon as they had arrived 
at the farmer's house, the farmer had killed a fat hen 
and boiled it, flavored with ginger and pepper leaves. 
The farmer's daughter liked Brother Leon very much. 
She looked at him often and her eyes were very soft. Leon 
looked at her also every time she looked at him. She kept 
giving him boiled chicken, and Leon had wiped his per- 
spiring red face again and again and laughed aloud. 

"You must have many sweethearts by now," Ka Denang 
said, laughing coarsely. 

Toneng sucked in everything eagerly. She seemed to 
be all ears and all mouth. She felt a strange tingling 
warmth that made her eyes glow brightly in the dark. It 
seemed to her that she herself was her big brother, and she 
swelled at everything she heard. 

"Some day you will leave us, Leon," continued Ka De- 
nang in a soberer mood. "You will go to Manila and earn 
much money." 

Kiko's fingers groped for the cords. He strummed his 
mandolin softly as if caressing it. 

"They are very fortunate there in Manila. It must be 
wonderful to earn one hundred pesos a month." 

"One hundred!" Ka Denang was contemptous. "Why not 
say fifty? Why, with fifty you can live like a prince, Leon. 
And you can choose a pretty wife too." 




They said Manila was far away. There were 
many big houses there, big stone houses, and 
churches, and ships bigger than the biggest house. 
The people must be rich, very rich. Brother Leon 
would play his violin there and earn a lot of 
money. Why, Leon would soon be rich and 
they would all live in Manila. He would play 
in the big show houses and she would go with him every 
day and see the show. Then Leon would choose a beau- 
tiful mestiza for his wife. She would have hair like the 
hair of the beautiful lady on the calendar at home. Long- 
wavy hair reaching down to the ankles ; and she would have 
a smile like hers. 

"Ousting is another lucky boy. Do your remember 
him?" 

"Sepa's son?" 

"Yes. He is earning much." 
"Is he not the one playing at the Lyric?" 
"Yes, that one. They say he also plays with the Ylaya 
Orchestra." 

"He must be as old as I," mused Pedrong Sara. "We 
used to be playmates." 

"I wonder where Ousting learned to play so well!" 
sighed Kiko. 

"Oh, there are many great teachers in Manila. Jacobe, 
Abdon,and that blind violinist they talk about. Can you 
imagine that?" Pedrong Sara had raised his voice in his 
excitement. "Blind but great like the others." 

"How does he learn a piece?" Kiko was curious to 
know. 

"He listens to a piece once, only once they say. After 
that he can play it already. Ah, if you could play like 
that, Leon!" 

Pedrong Sara shook his head knowingly. Toneng felt 
something bristling up inside. What did Pedrong Sara 
know about the violin anyway? Why, he could play the 
guitar only, yes, only a guitar. He did not even know how 
to pull the bow. If she were only as big as Brother Leon 
now. . . . Well, Pedrong Sara had yellow teeth, anyway. 
The pig! 

"Is it not the 15th today, Leon?" 
Leon nodded at Ka Denang uncertainly. 
"Sepa said her son is coming home on the 16th, tomorrow. 
I should not be surprised if he comes here. He often did 
before." 

Toneng nestled close to Leon. She hugged the violin 
case tightly and wondered why Brother Leon lingered so 
long. There was no need. They only talked of nothing. 
She pulled his big fingers tentatively. 

"... Ousting 's wife is living here now," Ka Denang was 
saying to Brother Leon. "That is why he will be coming 
home every week." 

She pulled at her brother's hand impatiently. "Let us 
go. Brother Leon." 

"Do you think he will give me a trial?" 
"Oh, yes. Ousting is a nice fellow." 
"Let us go, Brother Leon!" 



Leon looked wistfully at nothing in particular and moved 
away with her. 

TDrother Leon was already at Ka Denang's store when 
Toneng got home from school. She had been pre- 
occupied all day, too preoccupied to mind the teacher's 
naggings. She stopped by the bamboo upright of the 
battered fence and held to it timidly. Brother Leon was 
playing a piece accompanied by Pedrong Sara on his guitar 
and Kiko on his mandolin. A stranger in striped pajamas 
was sitting on the bamboo bench listening. He was older 
than Brother Leon, very much older and darker. He held 
his head to one side and listened attentively. Once he 
shook his head and halted the players. He took hold of 
Pedrong Sara*s left fingers and moved them on the keyboard 
of his guitar. 

* 'There, "he said, **that is the proper cord. Strike it now." 

Pedrong Sara did so. 

**No, no. It is a ral. Strike it with a flourish longer." 

Pedrong Sara attempted to follow him. His fingers 
trembled a little and they looked very white and moist. 

Brother Leon began playing again. The stranger did 
not look at him. He held his head to one side and listened 
attentively. Toneng dared not breathe. She hugged the 
bamboo upright leaving the black ants to crawl on her arm. 

When the piece ended, the stranger took Brother Leon's 
violin and pulled the bow over it once. He turned a key, 
two keys, then pulled the bow over the strings again. He 
held the violin sideways and peered inside. He tugged at 
something, struck the bridge with the butt of the bow and 



tested the strings once more. Well, Brother Leon could do 
those things also; of course, only more slowly, yes, but he 
could do them. 

**Play a danza," pleaded Ka Denang. 

The stranger did not seem to hear her. He did not play 
sitting down like Brother Leon. He rose to his feet — he must 
be proud, else why should he stand? He stood up and 
swayed a little as he played. The voice of the violin seemed 
different, strangely new; and there seemed to be many 
violins playing. How could there be so many violins in 
one violin? How could he make such sounds as these? 
Toneng stared at the stranger. His head was bent on the 
instrument, actually bent, and his eyes were closed. He 
seemed to be asleep as he swayed and rocked. The black 
ants crawled on her arm. Why were there so many voices 
in his violin? But that was Brother Leon's violin. Where 
did so many voices come from? Where could they come 
from? Why had she never heard them before? Toneng 
hugged the bamboo upright more and more tightly. That 
was Brother Leon's violin, yes, Brother Leon's violin! In 
the darkening twilight the voices of myriads of violins seemed 
to fill the air. 

The stranger put down the instrument and began talking 
of his experiences in Manila. Brother Leon's mouth 
gaped a little as he listened. His eyes dilated as the strang- 
er talked of his salary, of Jacobe, Abdon, and Vallejo. 
Toneng looked away to avoid Brother Leon's face. She 
stood immovable, hugging the bamboo upright in the dark. 
There was no reason at all why Brother Leon should be 
lingering still, but she felt no desire to nestle close to him and 
pull his big fingers to go home. 



House at Ganassi 

By Fred J. Passmore 



NEAR the town of Ganassi, Lanao, there is a Moro 
house which visitors as well as the people of that 
province often stop to see. 

It is typically Maranao with respect to structure, paint- 
ing, and carving, but is more elaborately carved and some- 
what more carefully constructed than the Maranao houses 
which ordinarily attract attention. 

Looking at this house, one feels that this art is one of 
the best features of Moro life, and can not but hope that 
Morb ideas of building and their other arts and crafts will 
not die but will develop further and become a lasting part 
of a higher and finer Philippine culture. 

One of the most prominent features of this house is the 
beams, or panulog, which flare boldly and gracefully 
upward at the ends, like the prows of the boats that were 
once sailed over eastern waters by Moro heroes and gods. 
If you view them from a certain angle, one can, without 
much effort of imagination, experience the illusion of 
beholding a fleet of vintas-of-war breasting the sea upon 
some old-time quest of gold and blood. 

The same boat-like design is frequently embodied in the 
hilt of a kampilan or kris, and at one end of the Maranao 
guitar. 

Each main timber in the house at Ganassi is lovingly 
carved. And, as I remember it, the design on a side of any 
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beam is different from the design on the other side of the 
same beam as well as slightly different from that on either 
side of any other piece or component part. 

Inside the house and up near the top, is a main timber 
that the Maranaos call the *' liver" of the house. Judging 
from the painstaking care the carving of this timber has 
received at the hands of the craftsman, the organ after 
which it is named must in Moro lore be a symbol of great 
virtue. 

I first saw the house in September of 1934. 

'* Where did you get the designs for this beautiful carving?" 
I asked the Dato who owns the house. 

He placed his hand on his breast and said nothing. 

**How long has it taken you to build this house?" I 
persisted. 

''Fifteen years — but I have not finished." 

**Why has it taken so long?" 

**My three wives each year catch fish from the little 
stream close by. This fish is sold in the market at Ganassi, 
and with the money thus obtained we bought the lumber 
piece by piece. They also helped do the carving. The 
work kept them from quarreling among themselves." 

A broad grin spread over the Dato's face; then he returned 
to silence and his quid of betel. 



Rota Days 

By H. G. Hornbostel 

Illustrated by the Writer 



THE Museum having asked me to describe 
such canoes as were to be found in the north- 
ern Mariana Islands and beginning work on 
this assignment, I was greatly surprised when a 
Japanese official told me that the local Japanese 
fishermen used what they called American canoes. 
These so-called American canoes turned out to be beauti- 
fully built Polynesian outriggers. How these Polynesian 
canoes came to the Mariana Islands, and why they called 
them American is of interest. The Japanese told me that 
the American whalers who had settled in the Bonin islands 
approximately 360 miles north of the Mariana group, 
had designed these graceful craft and that after the 
Japanese had taken possession there, their fishermen 
had discarded their own small fishing craft and copied 
the design of the so-called American canoe which was more 
seaworthy than their own, easy to handle, and under sail 
attaining great speed. This is another example of Japanese 
astuteness in copying and adapting to their needs what 
they find of value in other cultures. 

The Polynesian canoe came to the Marianas for the 
reason that in the year 1830 the British consul of the Sand- 
wich Islands (now called the Hawaiian Islands) encouraged 
three Americans who hailed from Massachusetts, one 
Dane, and a fifth whose name was Matteo Nazarro, a 
native of Genoa and an English citizen, as the leader of 
the expedition, to colonize the Bonin Islands. With them 
they took twenty -five Hawaiian natives of both sexes. 

The islands were therefore occupied 
under English auspices although no native- 
born Englishman was among the first 
colonists. Mr. Alexander Simpson, then 
British Consul at Honolulu, states among 
other things in a report written in 1842: 
**This small but interesting, and from its 
situation, very valuable group of islands 
lies five hundred miles distant from the 
city of Yedo in Japan. It appertains to 
Great Britain, having been discovered by 
an English whaling vessel in 1825 and 
formally taken possession of by Captain 
Beechey of the H.M.S. Blossom in 
1827. There were no aboriginal inhabit- 
ants found on the islands nor any trace 
that such had existed.*' 

The Consul, bless his memory, is a 
bit off in this official report to London, 
as the Spanish explorer Villalobos dis- 
covered the islands in 1543 while sailing 
out of Manila to see what he could see. 
He named them the Arzobispo islands. 
They were rediscovered by Ogassawara 
Sadayori, a Japanese nobleman, who claim- 
ed the islands for Japan and told his gov- 
ernment that he was the first man to have 





seen them. They were called the Ogassawara 
islands by Japan. Later, in 1823, the American 
whaler Transit reported the islands and recorded 
their geographical position. The English in former 
days had a way of being the *'first discoverers** of 
islands which had been known years before by the 
Spanish, Portuguese, or Dutch. What is in my opinion a 
remarkable fact is that these fertile and, climatically 
speaking, ideal islands should have been missed by the 
Polynesians and other bold sea-faring peoples who sailed 
the vast Pacific in quest of new homes. Today hardly 
a habitable island exists in the Pacific that does not give 
evidence of former occupation. 

The American colonists of the Bonins brought with them 
from Hawaii some live stock and seeds, and hoisted an 
English flag which had been given them by Captain 
Charlton, the English Consul at Honolulu. Due to the ideal 
climate and rich soil, the little colony flourished; cattle, 
hogs, and goats increased to great numbers; Indian corn, 
and many kinds of vegetables and tropical fruits were 
plentiful. Whalers working the north Pacific replenished 
their ships there, supplying the colonists with such cloth 
and trade goods as they needed in return for beef, pork, 
vegetables, and fruit. Between 1830 and 1853 more native 
Polynesians came to the islands and among them were 
women who became the wives of new white settlers. 

In 1853 Commodore Perry of the United States Navy 
visited the islands, being at that time 
engaged in opening up the Japanese 
ports to American commerce. The Com- 
modore induced the colonists to lower the 
English flag and raised the American in 
its stead. He organized a new govern- 
ment, bought some land himself, and sug- 
gested to the United States Government 
that these islands, in view of their posi- 
tion and their fine harbors, would make 
an ideal naval base to protect American 
commerce in the western Pacific. But all 
his foresight and planning came to no- 
thing as American commerce disappeared 
from the Pacific with the Civil War in 
the United States, and the first islands in 
the Pacific where the American flag was 
raised were forgotten. 

In a letter dated 1853 Commodore 
Perry wrote to the Navy Department, in 
part: **As my instructions direct me to 
seek out and establish ports of refuge 
and refreshment for vessels traversing 
these distant seas, I have kept constantly 
in view the port in which we are now at 
anchor, the principal harbor of the Bonin 
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The Procession 

By Lodivico D. Arciaga 



SOME sixty or seventy years ago, that is 
when my father was still a boy in short 
pants, an epidemic broke out in our town. 
The town was then not what it is now, and the peo- 
ple were ignorant of the science of medicine. So 
when the epidemic broke out, they knew of nothing 
else to do but to pray to God to please stop the sickness. 

At first there were some three or four deaths a day, and 
this was not yet considered alarming. But when eleven 
succumbed to the disease in one day and many more lay 
very ill in their homes, the people were terrified. Even 
the teniente mayor was feeling a pain in his stomach 
and was very much afraid. 

When the eleven bodies had been put in carts and taken 
out of town, the teniente mayor, disregarding the pain in 
his stomach, went about the town with a drummer to an- 
nounce that that night there would be a procession. Later 
almost all the people of the town, young and old, left their 
homes and gathered before the little church, even those 
who were hardly able to crawl out of bed. 

The image of San Sebastian, the patron saint, was carried 
at the head of the procession, borne by four sturdy young 
men. The people followed it, holding burning sticks in 
their hands and chanting a newly-composed song which 
ran: *'0 San Sebastian, please help us pray so we will not 
be wiped out by this pestilence. We will build a bigger 
church and will hold a bigger fiesta.'' 

They had, been carrying the image about for a long time 
and were in the outskirts of the town, when something 
happened. Some one who had remained at the church 
started shouting for help. **Mad dog! Mad dog!*' he 
cried. **A mad dog has bitten me!" Many of the sick 
people who had fallen behind heard the cry and began 
shrieking and yelling. ''The mad dog is here! Lookout!" 
The shouting of the people was followed by the barking and 
howling of dogs until the whole place was a pandemonium. 

Those in the procession, way out at the edge of the town, 
heard the anguished shouts and the howling of the dogs 
behind them and looked at each other, fear tugging at 
their hearts. They remembered a big mad dog that had 
escaped some weeks before and the deaths of all those it 
had bitten. But no one started to run away. This was a 
religious ceremony and it would be displeasing to God to 
leave his beloved saint there. They must go on with the 
procession regardless of everything. San Sebastian would 




protect them from the mad dog's bite. So they 
kept on chanting their song: *'San Sebastian, 
please help us pray so we will not be wiped out by 
this pestilence, and we will build a bigger church 
and hold a bigger fiesta." 

Behind them, in the town, the cry "Mad dog!" was 
growing louder and coming nearer. But still the people 
in the procession kept on singing. Then some one at the 
tail of the procession, fearing he might be the first to be 
attacked by the mad dog, started to shuffle forward. Others 
followed him until it seemed nobody wanted to be left last, 
and so began the scramble. Children clung to their elders, 
women shrieked, and men groped about in the darkness 
searching for sticks with which to defend themselves. Those 
of greater faith stopped and looked at their fleeing compa- 
nions, but did nothing. They knew San Sebastian would 
save them from the mad dog's bite. 

Then the mad dog, pursued by the braver and bigger dogs 
of the town, was among them, and even the most religious 
could do nothing but run away in the darkness, too, or 
dash for a tree nearby. The bearers of San Sebastian saw 
their companions flee. Were they just to stand there and 
let the mad dog tear the muscles off their bare legs? They 
looked at each other, fear and indecision clutching at their 
zealous hearts. Then before they could decide together, 
what was best to do, they were all running with San 
Sebastian still mounted on their shoulders. 

They ran into the open field which was the only place 
they could go and still be able to bear their beloved patron. 
There they kept on running and running. Then, all at 
once, the most unholy thing in the world happened. Due 
to improper mounting, San Sebastian toppled over! It 
fell! The bearers, thinking the mad dog was upon them, 
abandoned the image where it lay, and ran and ran. 

Later that night, when the uproar had subsided and 
the mad dog was gone, the old men of the town, very 
much enraged by the lack of faith on the part of the bearers, 
went out to look for their lost patron saint. They went all 
over the fields but couldn't find the image at first. But 
after hours of anxious searching, they came across it. It 
was lying on the ground near a pilapil, its new velvet dress 
all torn. The mad dog, it seemed, had ripped the gaudy 
velvet and silk into shreds. 

The next morning the epidemic was worse. Eighteen 
more of the inhabitants succumbed to the disease, and two 
of these had been among the bearers of San Sebastian! 



Silence 

By R. Zulueta-da Costa 

SING they love who sing of love? 
I only hear: love silenced all song. 
In this oceanic deep of naked souls 
Only the glorious beat of undertones I hear, 
Exuberant, wild, tumultuously free; 
While on the surface all' is silent, silent. 
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Some Fanciful Philippine Fish of 

Fantastic Form 



By Albert W. Herre 



THAT northward spur of the East Indies 
known as the Philippine Islands is one of 
the most favored regions of the world, and 
it has been my privilege to devote many years 
to the study of its fishes which are unsurpassed ^ 
in variety, beauty, and strangeness. 

It would take volumes to describe the extraordinary 
habits and life histories of only a part of the Philippine 
fishes and the wondrous loveliness of the coral reefs in which 
they dwell. It would also require a word painter of almost 
inspired artistry to delineate the sapphire sea, the play of 
color and light on the sparkling lagoons of the coral reefs 
where swarms of brilliantly hued fishes dart here and there 
like living gems of liquid fire, the great volcanic peaks loom- 
ing up in the background, and the glories of the gorgeously 
tinted sunsets. 

Shrimp Fish, Merry Little Head Dancers 

Dr. Giinther, a wise philosopher who was connected with 
the British Museum for a great many years, knew the 
fishes of the whole earth as no one else did. It was his 
belief that the most remarkable fish in all the seas of the 
world was the shrimp fish. Whether this is true or not 
may be a matter of personal opinion, but there can be no 
question that it is a very peculiar fish of most fanciful 
structure. 

The shrimp fish is a little flattened brownish creature 
not much thicker than a five cent piece, and usually not 
very much longer than your middle finger. It has no scales 
but is covered all over with a thin transparent hard shell so 
that it is perfectly smooth, just as if it had donned a per- 
fectly fitting one-piece bathing suit made of colorless cel- 
luloid. The lower part of this curious armor is as clear and 
colorless as the finest glass. By examining this portion, 
which projects in a sharp finial below the trunk proper, one 
can see that the armor is really made up of a number of 
plates, instead of being cast all in one piece. 

From the head extends a slender snout half as long as the 
body; this snout looks as if it had been seized while still 
soft and pliable, pulled out as far as it could stretch, and 
then held in that position till it had hardened. At first 
sight the shrimp fish seems to have a formidable beak, but 
it is really perfectly immovable and utterly harmless. At 
the extreme tip of the ridiculously long snout is the mouth, 
a tiny slit barely visible to our eyes. With this it is able 
to seize only the most minute particles, of almost micros- 
copic size. 

The crowning wonder of the shrimp fish is in the upper 
part of its body. Here is a large oval window as clear as 
the purest crystal glass which enables us to look right 
through the body of this unique marine oddity and see 
objects in the water beyond on the other side. This ex- 
traordinary feature is really the air bladder of the shrimp 
fish; however as it is only covered by the transparent cellu- 
loid-like armor, and extends from side to side, it offers no 
obstacle to the passage of light. 




No other back-boned animal carries about a 
window as a part of itself so that the rest of the 
world can gaze right through its body. The Sa 
lanx, a slender little whitebait -like fish of Eastern 
Asiatic coastal streams, has the top of its head 
perfectly transparent so that its brain is entirely 
exposed to gaze, but there is nothing resembling a window 
pane allowing light to pass clear through. 

What an interesting field for speculation is this idea of 
a window in the body! What a great difference it would 
make in human affairs if people were provided with a nice 
clear window on either side of the body or head so that 
brain or *'innards" could be freely inspected. Even if only 
the clear transparency of the window were visible, think 
what a change in mores it would cause. Clothing, manners, 
morals, laws, the entire psychology or behaviorism of human 
beings would undoubtedly be altogether different. We are 
told that man is created in the image of God, but in many 
parts of the world this image is considered indecent or im- 
moral. It is therefore wicked to expose it or look at it, 
except in pictures or statuary, and even then the sight of it 
is not always tolerated. So if we were provided with win- 
dows, a la shrimp fish, there would probably be some coun- 
tries where it would be considered obscene or immoral to 
allow the light of day to fall upon or pass through them. 

But let us return to the shrimp fish. Most fishes have a 
dorsal fin or fins along the mid-line of the back, but the 
smooth hard armor of the shrimp fish leaves no place where 
anything of the kind could sprout. As a matter of fact, the 
armor has crowded the dorsal fin clear off the back. It has 
been shoved so far behind that the first dorsal spine is out 
at the very tip of the tail, of which it forms a backward 
extension. In one kind of shrimp fish this is stiff and 
immovable, but in the other kind it is jointed and mov- 
able. Down below this spine at the extreme end of the 
trunk is the tiny misplaced dorsal fin, and still further 
down beneath it is the feeble little caudal or tail fin, 
too weak to be of much use in swimming. 

Shrimp fishes are at home around coral reefs, where they 
live in shallow water. If one will sit under the tiny dock at 
Bungau or some similar locality in the Sulu Archipelago, or 
get in a canoe and float over the reef at low tide he can see 
these singular fish at home. By using a water telescope or a 
pair of water goggles he can make them out much better. 

They occur in little groups of a dozen or fifteen usually, 
and in the translucent greenish water they move slowly 
about, head down, tail up, in a vertical or almost vertical 
position. Why they adopt this singular attitude, and per- 
form their slow and stately head dance as if they were 
engaged in some strange new kind of minuet for the delec- 
tation of goggle-eyed gobies, poisonous sea-urchins, and 
many-hued flower-like corals, is indeed a mystery. 

I have watched them for hours at a time, day after day, 
and have never seen them assume any other position. The 

(Continued on page 263) 
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King Cicada and King Lion 

{Haring Gangis ug Haring Leon) 
By Genaro Lapus 



THE fable retold here, which in metrical 
form was formerly committed to memory 
by many of the town and mountain folk of 
the East Visayas, is today almost lost. Accord- 
ing to Rev. Fernando Buyser, of the Aglipayan 
Church, the original manuscript upon which this 
article is based was found in the mountains of Almeria, 
Leyte, and is supposed to have been written many years 
ago by an unknown author. According to the introduc- 
tion, the fable refers to the Philippines and Spain. Haring 
Gangis (King Cicada) represents the Philippines and 
Haring Leon (King Lion), Spain. 

The first four stanzas are the author's introduction to 
his version of the fable and his humble apology to his 
readers: 

Oh! mga mahal nga Gino-o 
Dimgga ug pamati-a ninyo, 
Kining ubos kong mga verso 
Nga iga-asoy ko kaninyo. 

Gi-ampo ko kaninyo upod 

Nga dili kamo manghimangod, 
Hinuno-a tipigi sa huna huna 
Kining pananglitan ko sa ubos. 

Busa, ako nang pagasugdan 
Kining akong pananglitan, 
Kon adunay kasaypanan 
Inyo na lamang pagpun-an. 

Pananglitan kini takus 
Sa kabtang sa palabi-labi, 
Ang manggad sa pagpaubos 
Maoy angay ibatok niini. 

The entire production is in verse, with end rhymes. 
The tale runs as follows: 

It was a beautiful afternoon, and the animals were hold- 
ing their usual meeting in an open field. 

King Cicada was in the bushes singing his sweet lullabies 
and praises to the Almighty, when King Lion, on his way 
to the meeting place, stepped on him. King Cicada re- 
monstrated: 

Si Haring Gangis ning aguroy 
Ug namulong sa pakiluoy, 
Matud niya : "Hay, Haring Leon, 
Nganong dili ka magmatngon?" 

"Mabaskog ka tuod ug dunganan 
Nganong imo akong pagtumban? 
Bisan matulin ka mopanaw 
Kinahanglan ka magtan-aw." 

But King Lion in his self-conceit belittled King Cicada 
and haughtily retorted: **You are a mere piece of grass to 
me." 

Gilayon ang Leon mitubag 
Sa pagpalabi-labing pamalibad 
Gangis sagbot ka lamang 
Sa akong atubangan. 




Masayud ka ning akong kaisog 
Tuman mo nang ipangurog, 
Daw bagyo kining pangapay-kapay 
Nga takus mo nang ikamatay. 

In a low voice but full of meaning, King Cicada 
reminded King Lion that although he was weak, 
he was entitled to due respect and equal dealing inas- 
much as he was also a king. King Lion smiled as if to 
say, Oh yes! King Cicada continued to say that if there 
should be a fight between their tribes, his weapons would 
be his meekness and humility, and calmly averred that he 
would win. 

Ug bisan ako maluya 

Nga karon ginatan-aw mo, 
Baya maghuna huna ka 
Hari man usab sama kanimo. 

Matuod sanglitanan ka sa kabaskog 
Ug ako mananap nga walay pulos, 
Ang ako kanimong idaug 
Kining kaluya ko ug pagpaubos. 

King Lion roared in a voice of thunder and challenged 
King Cicada to gather all his tribes, even flooding the earth 
with them. **I would use only my tail to sweep you into 
one big grave." 

Mga sakop mo ug ikaw man 
Bisan mapuno kining kalibutan, 
Kining ikog ko lamang tuman 
Nga isilhig kaninyong tanan. 

The challenge was accepted. The two sovereigns agreed 
that after tlie third day, without fail, each would assemble 
his subjects and prove the strength of their armies: 

Sa tulo ka adlaw kutob karon, 
Ang imong mga gingsakpan, 
Nga tanan imong banduhan. 
Aron silang matigum. 

Sa kaisog masigpagula kita 
Sa natad sa pagawayan 
Aron didto maila ta 
Ang babang tampalasan. 

After the agreement was made. King Lion proceeded 
to the meeting place of the animals and explained the 
incident to his people, ordering them to assemble at his 
palace on the third day to form an army and to proceed to 
the designated field of combat. 

Likewise, King Cicada, still limping, summoned all his 
winged tribes to a monster meeting where he explained to 
his people the humiliating incident that had brought about 
a declaration of war against all the animals: 

Ngani, niadtong usa ka adlaw 
Ang Leon naglakaw-lakaw, 
Ug ako nga diha sa dalan 
lya lamang gitumban. 



Mao kadto ang gisugdan 
Sa buot ginalalisan. 
Ug maoy akong nasakitan 
Ang pagpalabi-labi niyang tuman. 

Biisa, gisaaran ko sly a 

Nga buhaton ang pagkig-girra, 

Aron gayod masulay ta 

Ang katampalas nga lakad na. 

The lesser dignitaries of both tribes pledged themselves 
to marshal their respective followers on the battlefield 
and swore to fight to the last. 

The carabaos, cows, horses, wolves, dogs, cats, tigers, 
deer, pigs, and monkeys raised their voices in tumult, and 
the fireflies, butterflies, beetles, bees, flies, wasp, and all 
the other insects filled the air with the buzzing, humming, 
and flapping of their wings. King Cicada appointed the 
Bumble-Bee to lead the insect army. 

On the appointed day. King Cicada's host was ready, and 
General Bumble-Bee, kneeled before King Cicada and 
pleaded that His Majesty remain behind, a wish that the 
others all approved. 

Hari nga among Halangdon 

Kining pulong imong pamati-on, 
Dili na ikaw kinahanglan mouban 
Karon sa hawan sa pag-awayan. 

Pabilin ka na lamang dinhi 
Niining imong puloy-anan, 
Kay tuman nang modaug kami 
Ug sa kaaway makig-atubang. 

The swarming armies of King Cicada, led by General 
Bumble-Bee, repaired to the battlefield. King Lion with 
his followers was already there, and at once asked General 
Bumble-Bee in an arrogant manner where King Cicada 
was. He further called King Cicada a liar and a weakling: 

Diha diha gayud gilayon 

Nangotana ang Haring Leon, 
Hain na ang Hari Ninyo 
Bakakon siya ug ingrato? 

Dili ba kami nagasaad 

Nga sa sulod sa tulo ka adlaw 
Anhi kami niining patag 
Sa kaisog magatilaw? 

General Bumble-Bee made it clear that it was he who 
was responsible for King Cicada's not coming to the battle- 
field. His army was large enough to keep the animals 
busy, he said, and after a further exchange of hot words 
the battle began. 

King Lion was like a whirlwind; the tigers were as fast 
as burning powder; carabaos and cows and deer used their 
horns; the horses kicked and pawed; the cats fought with 
their claws and the dogs with their teeth. 

The winged armies exerted but little eff*ort, at first, only 
keeping up with the movements of the animals. 

Si Haring Leon daw alimpulos, 
Sa iyang kaisog nga bug-os. 
Mga tigre usab sama ra 
Sa kaabtik daw pulbora. 

Mga baka ug kabaw nanungay 
Sa pagsandok nga walay pahulay, 
Ang Usa, Kabayo ingon man usab 
Sa paglukso ug pagpaukyab. 



Ang Qadya, Lube ug Use 
Ang kakusog nila daw bagyo. 
Ang buyog nag^pasaylo 
Ug nagabantay pag-ayo. 

Ang mga baboy nagapangakha 
Ug ang mga iro sa pagp>amaak, 
Ang mga iring ug mga koniho 
Nangandam sa ilang kuko. 

But when General Bumble-Bee noted that the strength 
of the enemies was waning, he ordered his multicolored 
armies to begin the offensive: 

Sa pagsabut ni Greneral Buyog 

Nga nagkahinay na ang ilang kusog, 
Namulong siya ug mitindog 
Miagda sa iyang mga kakuyog. 

Nan, Kapitan Putyokan 
Ug uban pang mga ginsakpan, 
Pagandam na kamo sa hinagiban 
Ang kaaway ta ato nang dasmagan. 

The winged forces rushed forward and attacked with 
their poisonous stings. General Bumble-Bee and Captain 
Bee singled out King Lion and the tigers. After a brief, 
frenzied fight, the animals, unable to escape their nimble 
enemies, dashed for cover. The carabaos, cows, and horses 
ran to the thickets or plunged into the lake nearby; the 
pigs hid in the cogon grass or threw themselves into mud- 
pools; the dogs and cats took refuge in the houses in the 
neighborhood; rats and rabbits dug holes to hide in. 

Ang ligwan, Lapinig, Pasgaw 
Batok sa mga kabayo ug baka, 
Nawala ang ilang kabalaka 
Sa kasakit nanagpaniyabaw. 

Ang Gadya, mga mananap ug uban pa, 
Silang tanan nanghitingala. 
Sa kasakit nga dili pasipala 
Pugos nangalagiw sila. 

Ang mga Usa ug mga Kabaw 
Nangambak sa sapa ug nanugmaw, 
Mga baboy nanalagan ug nanuksok 
Sa kakugnan ug mga lapok. 

Ang mga iring ug iro nanangop 
Sa mga kabalayang tik-op, 
Didto, sila nagpangurog 
Sa kalisang ug kahadlok 

Ang mga koniho ug ilaga 

Nanagpamangag sila sa yuta, 
Sa dakung kahadlok ug kakulba 
Sa putyokan nga nagpakita. 

King Lion, stricken with shame at the defeat of his forces, 
escaped unnoticed into the wilderness. The rest of the 
so-called fierce animals, knelt down before General Bumble- 
Bee, Captain Mason Bee, Captain Digger Bee, Captain 
Solitary Bee, and Lieutenants Cuckoo-, Carpenter-, and 
Porter-Bee, and others and surrendered. 

Ang Leon sa dakung kaulaw 
Nawala lamang ug nahanaw. 
Ang ubang mananap nangampo 
Nangluhod ug nangaliyupo. 

Namulong sila ug naningog 

Ug nangatubang kang General Buyog, 
General ihunong na ang kaisog 
Kay imo na kami nga daug. 

{Continued on page 261 ) 



Serenade 

By Manuel G. Reyes 



LAST night I was awakened by a group of sere- 
naders, not beneath my own window, to be 
sure, but near enough to startle me out of 
a deep sleep. I lay still for a while, not quite cer- 
tain as to what I was hearing. During the first mo- 
ments of waking I had the illusion of listening to 
dream music: I thought I had just awakened from a 
dream of song. But gradually the notes gained definite - 
ness. I realized with a shock of pleasant surprise that 
I was listening to a serenade. 

There was nothing remarkable in the songs or in the 
singers. They were not above the ordinary. The songs 
were familiar, almost sickeningly so, culled from the more 
popular kundimans of the day. And the singers' voices 
were vulgar, ungraced by native refinement and evidently 
lacking utterly in training. It was fortunate they were 
striving to keep their voices at a low pitch, undoubtedly 
from motives of caution, thereby unconsciously achieving 
an effect of softness, even of tenderness at times. 

In the daylight, with the harsh glare of reality on the 
consciousness refusing to be blinked away by sentimental 
reflections, I know I would have protected myself from the 
**music** so generously flooding space either by a timely 
retreat or the judicious use of small wads of cotton I keep 
on hand for emergencies. But it was night, moonlit to 
shining whiteness after a week of incessant rain, and I was 
young. I lay in bed listening with fluttering eagerness, 
and such intentness as would have been flattery to any 
recital. After a while I slipped out on the veranda to be 
able to listen better, and, if possible without being observed, 
to watch the serenaders. 

There were four of them, all young and, to judge by the 
clothes they wore, all poor. The leader, who was evidently 
also the lover, stood alone in the patch of moonlight below 
the girl's window. He wore orange colored trousers and a 
white shirt. He sang all the songs and accompanied 
himself besides on a big guitar which he hugged to his 
belly, his companions merely slipping out every now and 
then from the shadows of the adjoining houses to join in 
the chorus, or, at preconcerted intervals, to relieve him of the 
guitar while he sung a particularly tender piece with appro- 
priate gestures of supplication, calculated to move the 
girl's heart to pity and love in case she should be watching 
through a chink in the nipa wall of her room. 

It was a performance at once ludicrous and touching. 
I watched it with a smile born of a curious mingling of 
respect, pity, amusement, and mild scorn. 

The serenade lasted half an hour. During that time 
the serenader was able to sing six songs, all of them plaintive 
and sentimental, both words and music charged with the 
deep, aching sadness recurring in varying degrees in nearly 
all the popular kundimans. The first song was of greeting, 
the next four of supplication, and the last of parting. An 
attempt was made to sing the Tagalog version of a current 
"song hit," with disastrous result: the serenader failed to 
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reach a high note and had to stop in the middle of 
the piece, confused and appalled by the failure. 

The girl's window was never opened during the 
serenade. There were faint sounds from within the 
room, but that was all. The girl and her parents 
must have been awake (the god of sleep himself 
would have been wakened by that serenader 's voice), but 
they evinced no sign that they were. After the half hour, 
their stock of songs having run out, the serenaders reluctant- 
ly departed, the lover turning his head at every few steps 
to cast disappointed glances at the girl's window. . . . 

The night was white and cool. The air was like pure, 
fresh milk, the houses and trees everything exposed to 
moon and starlight — were lovely with a whiteness that 
seemed more an emanation than a reflection. I felt a 
strange reluctance to leave my chair on the veranda and 
go back to my room. 

"I should go back to bed," I said to myself. "I should 
not sit here wasting my time thinking of serenades and 
feeling thrilled and amused and sad . . . ." 

The picture of the young man singing below the girl's 
window would not leave my mind. I laughed silently over 
the recollection of his queer attitude of appeal, the con- 
vulsive hug he gave his guitar while his face was upraised 
to the moon and the closed window, his anything but musical 
voice, the way his companions sprang to life from the shadows 
of the adjoining houses, like puppets in an ancient Javan- 
ese play, whenever he came to the chorus of a song or felt 
the need for clasping his hands in supplication the better 
to impress his unseen audience. 

But alloyed with my laughter was sadness, deep-stirring 
as it was gentle and elusive. I could not help recalling 
pictures of other serenades, depicted to me by my father 
in the stories of his youth with which he occasionally en- 
livens our Sunday evenings at home. In his day, sere- 
nading was an art. The songs were prepared with great 
care, the words and sometimes even the music being written 
by the lover himself or by some gifted friend, and rehearsed 
until mastered. Various musical instruments were used, 
guitars, native bandurias, violins, 'cellos, flutes. Every 
detail was carefully thought out so there would be no hesi- 
tation, no hitch, in the actual performance. It was not 
necessary that the lover himself sing : the singing as well as 
the accompaniment was entrusted to those who could 
sing and play. There were no voices better hushed than 
heard, no awkward and superfluous gestures. The puppet - 
like springing into life of comic automatons from the dark- 
ness was a thing unheard of. Everything was executed 
as planned: with grace and artistic finish. . . . 

Barely a generation lies between my father's youth and 
mine. But already most of the beautiful customs that 
flourished in his day have become little more than memories. 
He knew serenading as a passion and an art, as the fine 
flower of an urge deep-rooted in the race: of the beautiful 
and distinctly native desire to express love in exquisite 
music exquisitely rendered. I, coming only a generation 
after, am just in time to witness pitiful mockeries of it. . . . 



I chided myself for being sentimental. "You are a 
sentimental fool," I told myself. **This is part of progress, 
this withering away of old things regardless of whether they 
are beautiful or ugly, of whether they are better preserved 
than discarded. We are moving forward, and moving 
fast. We have no time now for the artistic expression of 
love in music. The next generation will most probably 



not even have the chance to witness mockeries of sere- 
nades. . . ." 

But before the quiet beauty of the white night, change- 
less since the first starshine and forevermore, it was difficult 
not to suffer from a sense of loss and of longing, at the 
passing away of something precious and shining: bf a gift, 
a virtue, a grace. . . . 



Strangeness 

By R. Zulueta-da Costa 

How strange that in this noonday blue 
of the white road that takes me 
from one end of the sky to the other, 
When house-tops, trees, the very road 

are aquiver in the midday heat — 
How strange that I should feel a raindrop 
quite distinctly drip upon my hand, 
beyond the skin. 
And tinkle on the river of within. 



The Recommendations of the Committee 

on Educational Survey 



PRESIDENT QUEZON*S Committee on Edu- 
cational Survey, appointed by him with the 
consent of the then Governor-General Frank 
Murphy , on February 16, 1935, submitted its report, 
running to 41 typewritten pages under date of 
February 20, 1936. The Committee as originally 
appointed was composed of President Jorge Bocobo, 
as Chairman, Mrs. Pilar Hidalgo-Lim, Prof. Ramona 
Tirona, Prof. Ricardo Sian, Mr. Miguel Unson, Mr. 
Rafael Corpus, Assistant Director Gabriel Manalac, 
President Mariano V. de los Santos, Prof. Lino J. Castillejo, 
Director Jose S. Camus, Director Angel Arguelles, and 
Dr. Maximo Kalaw. Due to the resignations of Messrs. 
Unson and Corpus, Dean Francisco Benitez and Director 
Jose Gil were subsequently appointed. The Committee 
consulted various other persons, including Dr. Regino 
Ylanan, Director Teopisto Guingona, Mr. Edward M. 
Kuder, Mr. Alexander Monto, and Mr. Abdon Javier. 
The National Federation of Parent -Teacher Associations, 
of which Dr. Herminio Velarde is President, was asked to 
express its views on character education. 

The Committee listed its numerous recommendations 
under twelve headings. Under the heading ** Administra- 
tion'', the Committee recommends the appointment of 
two instead of one Assistant Director of Education, one to 
be in charge of the strictly educational and the other of the 
administrative work; reduction in the number of school 
divisions and supervising teacher districts, and less frequent 
transfers of school officials; a policy of expansion, as **a 
moderate education for a greater number of children is 
better for the country than a quality education for a select- 
ed few"; determination of aims and objectives and the 
main trends and types of curricula by the National Board 
of Eklucation, this body, assisted by a technical committee, 




also to take over the functions of the Textbook 
Board; transfer of the National Library from the 
Assembly to the Department of Public Instruction; 
transfer of the control over the education of orphans 
to the Bureau of Education; restoration of the 
former status to the Commissioner of Private 
Education; and further experimentation with the single- 
session plan of instruction. 

Under the heading, *'Adult Education", the Committee 
recommends the creation of a separate organization, either 
in the Bureau of Education or directly under the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, to conduct surveys and prepare 
programs, train teachers, open schools; secure lecturers and 
demonstrators; conduct community assemblies, cooperate 
with other insular agencies and local organizations, private 
universities, and the press; arrange for special radio broad- 
casts, instituting also, however, a system of using the old- 
fashioned town crier; and to establish community centers 
and town libraries. 

In respect to Agricultural Education the Committee 
recommends the establishment of special institutes and 
further extension work and continuation classes to reach 
the farmers, and more of the regional schools of the Mufioz 
type. 

Under ** Character Training", the Committee recommends 
that regular study periods for character and health in- 
struction be established; student cooperative governments; 
more attractive school surroundings ; encouragement of the 
reading habit; study of the principles of the Constitution; 
graded education in Filipino patriotism; giving character 
ratings more weight in the determination of promotions; 
the education of parents in child training through the 
parent-teacher associations and puericulture centers; in- 
struction in methods of character education in teachers' 



training and summer schools; and the creation of a body of 
school counsellors or visiting teachers to bring home and 
school closer together. 

Under the heading, *Tinances", the Committee recom- 
mends various readjustments in the established school 
allotments, a study of possible new sources of revenue such 
as taxes on mining operations, places of amusement, lux- 
uries, sales, inheritances, and incomes, and the charging 
of a tuition fee of from P25.00 to P30.00 in the academic 
high schools. 

Under ^'Health and Physical Education'*, the Com- 
mittee recommends that this be directed by physical 
directors and coaches under a central Office of Physical 
Education in the Department of Public Instruction, the men 
to be trained in a National School of Physical Education, 
managed jointly by this office, the University of the Philip- 
pines, and the Philippine Amateur Athletic Federation, to 
be established possibly in the Rizal Memorial Stadium. 
The Committee also recommends the encouragement of 
native games, folk-dances, and all the regular sports in- 
cluding those of self-defense; the creation of municipal 
parks, playgrounds, gymnasiums, and swimming pools; 
daily health inspection in the schools, physical examinations, 
tests, and measurements. 

The Committee recommends under the head, **Higher 
Education*', that standards of admission be raised and that 
the courses for the professions be lengthened; that public 
and private colleges and universities be classified as A, B, or 
C -class institutions according to the qualifications of their 
respective faculties, the number of students in relation to 
the number of faculty members, methods of teaching, en- 
dowments, buildings, equipment, and library facilities; 
that government recognition be withdrawn from institutions 
from which for two successive years a certain percentage 
of graduates fail in passing government examinations; 
that students who, having failed in certain subjects because 
of poor scholarship, transfer to another institution and fail 
in these same subjects again, be refused enrollment in the 
same course of studies in any other institution, public or 
private; that greater emphasis be placed on methods of 
teaching by faculty members; that the number of students 
in various classes be limited to from 25 to 50; that more 
public examining boards be created for professions entry 
into which is not now subject to such boards, as teaching, 
chemistry, and other technical pursuits; that schools be 
prohibited from opening until certain minimum require- 
ments have been met; that institutions be not permitted to 
advertise in the press other than a list of courses and dates 
of registration and examination; and that the system of 
sending pensionados to the United States and other coun- 
tries be revised. 



Under the head, **Language Problem and Curriculum", 
the Committee recommends that English be continued as 
the medium of instruction, but that primary school teachers 
be permitted to use the vernacular in making necessary 
explanations, and that Tagalog be taught in public and 
private high schools as a subject in the regular curriculum; 
that a commission or academy be created to study the 
^'formation of a national language", and that experiments 
be conducted in the use of various dialects as media of 
instruction in the first four grades, with English as merely 
one of the subjects. 

As to education among the non-Christians, the Com- 
mittee states that the most important objective is **to 
raise the economic, social, and cultural standards of these 
minority groups of our people in order that they may be, as 
sooR as possible, amalgamated and fused with the rest of 
our population and thus become socially, culturally, and 
politically an integral part of the Filipino nation", but that 
the 'Valuable elements of their traditions and culture be 
preserved and developed. ... The government should 
interfere as little as possible with the customs, traditions, 
and practices of these groups if they are not incompatible 
with those policies and measures that aim to make them 
true, self supporting, and patriotic Filipinos". The Com- 
mittee recommends further that the education of the non- 
Christians should be carried on under the supervision and 
control of the educational administrative machinery of 
the whole country, but that great care be taken in the 
appointment of administrative officials and preference be 
given to men acquainted with existing conditions and prob- 
lems; that non-Christian be given preference for ap- 
pointment as teachers; that the same textbooks be used as 
elsewhere in the country, but that suitable supplementary 
material be prepared and the course of study be adapted to 
local conditions, emphasizing agricultural and vocational 
education in the higher grades in conformity with the 
economic and social conditions in each group; that the gov- 
ernment furnish textbooks free to non-Christian children 
for the next five years as part of the **policy of attraction"; 
that the policy of maintaining dormitories for the girls 
be continued ; that adult education be stressed among them; 
that special efforts be made to raise their standard of living; 
that the national government be liberal in the matter of 
appropriations in view of the inability of most non-Christian 
communities to pay much in taxes; that the policy of or- 
ganizing delegations of prominent Mohammedan Filipinos 
to visit Manila and other Christian regions be continued; 
that provision be made for the educational needs of children 
and adults in the agricultural colonies in Mindanao; and 

(Continued on page 260) 



Shooting Stars 

By Jose La Villa Tierra 

LIFE 
Is a shooting star: 
Flashing across a space, 
Out of darkness into darkness. 
In one vain attempt 
At glow and glory. 
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With Charity To All 



By Putakte and Bubuyog 



The 9th Hive 
Manila, April 28, 1936. 

To the Editor 
Philippine Magazine 
Dear Sir: 

The Commencement address we sent you last month 
was entirely an error of our typist. We want this 
fact to be made public in order to warn those of your readers who 
may have made up their minds to deliver that address in toto durmg 
the 1937 Commencement season. 

Yours truly, 

Putakte and Bubuyog. 




small number of people that inhabited it, there was 
probably no compulsion, as compulsion is caused by 
material considerations. There was no such thing 
as ownership of the land on which men built their 
homes and over which they wandered quite naturally 
in their hunt for food." 



EGYPTIAN GOV'T PROCLAIMS CURFEW 
TO QUELL JEWARAB DISTURBANCES 
Jaffa, April 20.— Sir Arthur Wauchope, high commissioner for Pales- 
tine, today proclaimed a curfew for Jaffa and Televiv as part of emer- 
gency defense regulations in connection with yesterday's disturbances. 

— A local morning daily. 

We have not read Van Loon's Geography but some- 
thing tells us that this geography is even more looney! 
(Note: Jaffa is no more under the Egyptian government 
than is Ilocos Norte.) Or is this another example of the 
freedom of the press? 

Contributions to sociology and political science from 
an afternoon daily: 

"When the entire area of this earth was open without limit to the yet 



Secretary de las Alas in an address to the Rotary Club 
proposes that the government should help the establish- 
ment of new industries 

**by encouraging entrepreneurs with financial support or tariff protec- 
tion or by undertaking the business itself in which case it should be pre- 
pared to socialize the losses during the period of infancy of the mdus- 
tries until they are on a firm footing and on a paying basis. The govern- 
ment must play the role of a pioneer who blazes the way and lead private 
capital into new ventures. After the period of experimentation is 
over and the profitableness of the industries has aready been 
demonstrated, the government should retire and give way to 
private business and explore new and untrodden industrial 
fields.'* 

In Other words, from him that hath not shall be taken, 
and to him that hath shall be given. 

"Experience is the best teacher, President Manuel de la Fuente, of 
the municipal board, said yesterday as he proceeded to amend the 
proposed cochero ordinance he has recently drafted, following an auto- 
mobile accident which dislocated his right wrist. The board president 
would now bar deaf persons from driving carromatas on the streets in 
Manila for a deaf cochero yesterday was responsible for his injury.'* 

— A local daily. 



Mammy 

Please fill my glass 
again! 



Look, how this 
darling craves 
for more! 



BEAR BRAND 

Natural Swiss Milk 



is so delicious 

that children 

always ask for a 

second helping! 
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As our newspaper colleagues would say, this is a step 
in the right direction. Another similar step we would like 
to suggest is the disqualification of dumb counsellors. 



"There is a plan for a series of public meetings to be held by groups 
of women in the city and in the provinces for the discussion of the cam- 
paigns that will be undertaken to insure the success of the woman suf- 
frage plebiscite to be held sometime next year. A report on the distri- 
.bution of the woman suffrage calendars which was published by the 
council last December will be submitted. The possibility of printing 
leaflets in the dialect containing messages of woman suffrage leaders 
will also be considered. Those leaflets will be distributed to the public 
during the commemoration meetings on May 14, to urge the women 
and the friends of their cause to campaign for the success of the woman 
suffrage plebiscite." 

— A local daily. 

Inasmuch as our suffragists have suffered more than 
other women of their age fighting for suffrage, they at 
least should be rewarded with the privilege of competing for 
seats in the Assembly so that they could blush charmingly 
in public and no longer waste their perfume in boudoirs, 
women*s clubs, and sewing circles. 



Commenting on the proposal of the Mexican federation 
of labor to confiscate the properties of ex-President Calles 
our Pioneer Filipino Daily in English writes: 

"Now, it is possible that this estate is so vast as to have made its 
acquisition appear dubious; but in such a case the better thing to do is 
to attack the legality of the estate, to establish that the manner of its 
growth Was not according to law. Then Communism would be legal, 
and that is all the world would like it to be, instead of what it insists on 
being always and first of all — violence and plunder." 



In this connection we would like to suggest the establish- 
ment of a School for Communists. Among the subjects to 
be taught will be: Legal Communism, Legal Capitalism, 
Legal Law, How to live comfortably on starvation wages. 
Birth Control, and Emily Post with special emphasis on the 
chapter on shaving. Colonel Torres and Mayor Posadas 
will lecture on the Freedom of Assembly. Stalin, Trotsky, 
and the Praesidium of the Third International shall be 
compelled to enroll in the school. Efforts shall also be 
made to secure the attendance of Marx and Lenin. 

"The question of whether or not national charity sweepstakes will be 
continued will be decided in a few days in Baguio, where the board of 

trustees in charge will discuss the question The discussion, it is 

said, will have some connection with the recent statement of Pres- 
ident Quezon that the charity sweepstakes in June will be the last." 

• — A local daily. 



Let us hope that the discussion will also have 
connection'' with the national charity sweepstakes. 



some 



"Hereafter buildings rented to educational, religious and charitable 
institutions, will be on the tax exempt list, even though not owned by 
such an institution. The administrative code, in granting this tax 
exemption, limits it to real estate used exclusively for religious, charit- 
able, scientific, or educational purposes, and not for profit, and not held 
for investment. The Commonwealth Constitution leaves out the 
clauses relating to profit or investment, and states categorically that 
*all lands, buildings, and improvements used exclusively for religious, 
charitable, or educational purposes shall be exempt from taxation."* 

— An afternoon daily. 

This ought to encourage real estate owners to patronize 
science and religion; for example, detective science, Chris- 
tian science, hair sciences, and the theological sciences. 

(Continued on page 260) 



INDIAN HEAD CIL O T IH 



R«« U S P«t Ofl 



Registered 




Trade Mark 



''A Superior Cotton Cloth" 



INDI/VN^HEAD cloth has been found to be the most 
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Mountain Gods 



THE whole day had been rainy and lower- 
ing, with heavy clouds filling all the open 
spaces among the trees in the palace gardens 
of Sinukuan the god of Mt. Arayat. 

Even Maya, the beautiful young daughter of 
the mountain god, shivered in the cold fog which 
swept through the palace, filling every niche, crevice, 
and cranny until it looked as if the palace were on fire 
and filled with smoke. 

Along toward night the cold became so unendurable 
that Maya shiveringly begged Sinukuan, her father, to 
have a bonfire made in the great patio around which the 
palace was built. 

"Why, Bungsu?" jokingly asked the old god who, not 
being mortal, felt no more discomfort from the December 
cold of the high peak than he did from the heat of the sun 
in the hottest days of April. 

**What for?*' replied Maya. **Just feel my hands, how 
cold they are. I am freezing and if you do not build a big, 
hot fire I will turn into a white stone crystal such as Grand- 
father Kinabalu told us of seeing when he was visiting the 
mountain gods last year in the white lands to the far north. 
Do you want me to turn into a cold white stone, father, 
dear?" plaintively inquired the half-human Maya, in her 
most pleading voice. 

Laughing heartily at the guileful way Maya adopted to 
secure her much desired bonfire, Sinukuan clapped his 
hands loudly to call his immediate retainers. 

These he at once sent scurrying in all directions down the 
mountain * side to seek for dead, dry limbs of the hard 
scrub oak trees that stood as hosts to the myriads of orchids 
in the flower gardens surrounding the palatial dwelling 
of the mountain god. 

Maya raced to the western or tiger guarded entrance to 
overtake those sent in that direction in order to warn 
them to be careful in breaking off dead limbs so as not to 
kill her precious orchids. The quick moving Negritos 
however had already passed the disturbed and growling 
guard at the door and disappeared into the impenetrable 
fog through which they moved surely, by instinct, never 
for an instant losing their way. 

In an incredibly short time a pile of faggots glowed in the 
patio to the great delight of the shivering Negritos and even 
of Maya and her two elder sisters whose half-human blood 
had been chilled by the cold wind-borne fogs swirling about 
the double peaks of the ancient volcanic movmtain where 
the deathless god, Sinukuan, had held undisputed sway 
for uncounted centuries. 

As night snuffed out the last vestiges of day, the great 
patio glowed in the grateful heat of the oak-wood fire near 
which clustered all the human occupants of the palace 
with little squeals and grunts of delight at the comforting 
heat from the brightly blazing fire. 

Basking in the pleasant warmth, Maya and her sisters 
reclined among their pandan cushions which had been 
stuffed to a delightful fullness with resilient fibres culled 
by the patient hands of the Negritos women from a thou- 
sand sources. 




By Luther Parker 

Drawn to the pleasant group by that gregarious 
spirit which influences even lonely mountain gods, 
Kinabalu and Sinukuan took their places on gold 
stools brought obsequiously by watchful attendants. 
*'Tell us a story, Grandfather Kinabalu", begged 
Maya in her most persuasive manner, a manner 
that could entice a butterfly to her hand from a nectar-laden 
flower and which was not without power even with the gods. 
*'What kind of a story would you like, little one?" asked 
Kinabalu, patting Maya on the head as if she were a very 
small child which indeed she was in the sight of the vener- 
able mountain god. 

"Tell us about the visits you have made to other moun- 
tain gods when you were young", begged Maya earnestly. 
Kinabalu laughed one of his rare laughs. 
**When I was young", he repeated. "Now you have 
given me a task greater than you realize, since we earth 
gods who are immortal are really never yoimg nor old. 
We simply live on forever and time is merely relative and 
affects only the corporeal living beings about us that do 
not share in the immortality of the gods, of shadows, and 
of the spiritual essence of things, if you have understanding 
of what I mean by all that". 

"I think I can understand better now than before. Grand- 
father, since I went to the land of the living shadows to 
find the lost shadow of Culasisi, the pet parrokeet you 
brought me from the southland where you live", replied 
Maya, rather more soberly than was her wont. 

"That is not doubt true", Kinabalu replied just as sober- 
ly. "A few more such occult experiences will help to fit 
you better for the long period of time you have before you 
as an immortal goddess whose life will be lived on a plane 
imknown to your gentle sisters here. However, they need 
not envy you, for while life will be long for you it will also 
be filled at times with stresses that only a goddess could 
survive, such stresses and experiences as I have seen a thou- 
sand times and more in that past you spoke of as being 
in my youth". 

Kinabalu mused so long that Maya moved at last with a 
slight impatience which attracted the attention of the old 
god and brought a slow smile to his face which usually was 
as inexpressive of human emotions as the face of a carved 
stone statue on the temples made by human hands in the 
far off southland from whence he came. 

"In the first place I must explain to you something of the 
hierarchy to which you, through your father, belong, so 
that you may have a proper understanding of the relative 
positions of the gods from the lowest earth gods of the 
stones, trees, and pools, to the great archangels of the 
luminous heavens that surround this earth and the mul- 
titudinous glittering stars of the universe about us". 

Maya caught her breath in an intensity of emotion that 
did not escape the attention of Kinabalu who also noted 
that the eldest sister was asleep among her cushions while 
the middle sister was rather unsuccessfully stifling a yawn. 

It was thus that the great difference between the godlike 
Maya and her more earthly sisters was clearly evident to 
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the discerning eyes of the old god. 

"Tell me about the very beginning, Grandfather", begged 
Maya, hand over heart to somewhat still its wild beating. 

**Ah, the beginning'*, mused Kinabalu. **The beginning. 
None of us earth gods know about that. We only know of our 
part here on the earth, of how we grew from minor gods of 
the stones and pools to gods of the woods and streams, and, 
later on, with experience, to gods of hills and mountain peaks, 

**Then, in the long past, as peoples succeeded peoples 
in the lands lying about the mountain peaks, we mountain 
gods moved from one peak to another, sometimes at fancy, 
sometimes perforce, since the gods war as do men. 

**No doubt your father here has told you of how he drove 
the mountain god of this peak away to the east when he 
first came here from those high peaks to the west now held 
by the Sambal storm gods?'* 

There was a question in this remark but Kinabalu was 
unprepared for the agitation that Maya showed at such a 
simple question which aroused in her mind the memories 
of the great battle she had witnessed between her father 
and the compelling young god of the storm who had dared 
to woo her in her retreat on the top of the great stone 
obelisk between the north and south peaks.* 

*'Yes, I have seen one such battle," she faltered, and Ki- 
nabalu, not knowing her heart, went on, believing that 
her agitation was due to that fact alone. 

"As time went on", Kinabalu continued, "belief in the 
gods of the mountains decreased among the older peoples 
of the earth, though in nearly all lands there still persist 
legends going back to the time when gods and men were 
associated more closely than at present. 



"In many lands the rulers were sons or grandsons of the 
gods who had taken to themselves wives of the people, 
just as your father did here from the people who live in the 
village of Dayat on the river of the high banks near the 
southern foot of this mountain. 

"In fact, all great men and women among the countless 
human beings that have lived and died on the earth, have 
been descendants of the gods and have inherited that in- 
domitable spirit which only the gods have, mere human 
beings by nature and of necessity being frail and perishable. 

"And so, Maya, chosen of the gods to enjoy immortality", 
continued Kinabalu, rising to his feet, and placing his hand 
on the head of Maya, who had also arisen with her father 
and her two sisters now awake, "in conclusion of the story 
you asked for, I leave with you assurance of my interest 
in the high future ordained for you which in no way can be 
deferred or circumvented". 

With these last words the ancient form of Kinabalu 
seemed to recede trom view without movement of any 
kind on his part. 

The guards at the four portals of the palace threw them- 
selves on the floor, while outside a blinding flash of light was 
followed instantly by a deafening crash, succeeded by a 
silence so intense that Maya's heart beats sounded in her 
ears like throbbing drums. 

Through the open palace portals shone countless stars 
in a clear sky, while low heavy clouds blew swiftly south- 
ward, their edges silvered by the newly risen moon that 
lighted the long path over the ocean toward the great moun- 
tain peak where dwelt Kinabalu, the old god of the mountain. 

♦See "The Courting of Maya", Philippine Magazine, August, 1933. 
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Mourning Customs In Paoay 

By Virgilio D. Pobre-Ynigo 



A STRANGER happening to visit Paoay,Ilocos Norte, 
and on an evening walk in the town, might be sur- 
prised to see right in the middle of the street a big 
bonfire. Upon approaching the place, his wonderment 
might be further heightened on seeing the house opposite 
well lighted and full of people. A big lamp hangs in the 
main window. His curiosity given voice, the stranger will 
be told that a certain person has died in the house and that 
the atang (bonfire) serves to light his soul in its flight to 
Heaven. 

The stranger's hair will stand on end when he hears 
the lamentations of the dead man's widow, mother, or 
daughter, as the case may be. These cries are difficult to 
describe in words. In a loud, penetrating voice, half 
weeping, half singing, alternately rising and lowering in 
pitch, the woman will utter words which the Ilokano will 
understand and listen to with reverence. She keeps this up 
for hours at a time, stopping only now and then to give way 
to sobbing. 

If the mourner is a mother, she recites, often in verse, the 
past doings of her child and his virtues, — now and then 
addressing him and giving him her parting words, and then 
again addressing the Almighty, asking His intercession for 
his soul and praying that He give her strength to bear her 
loss, etc. If she is a widow weeping over her husband, she 
may tell of her plans for the future, vowing never to marry 



again, promising unstinted devotion to the children he left 
her, etc. It is remarkable that the words flow from her 
lips extemporaneously, and yet as freely as if she were only 
reading from a book of verse. 

At the funeral, the widow, all in black, a big black necker- 
chief tied around her head and knotted below her chin, 
and a heavy veil called a irianto covering her from head 
to foot almost touching the ground, accompanies the hearse 
to the church. She holds her manto over her breast, leaving 
only a small slit below her face through which she can look 
at the ground on which she steps. If the mourner is a 
widower, he is also fully dressed in black and with the 
neckerchief around his head, but without the manto. 

After the religious rites, the widow or widower goes home, 
leaving it to others to accompany the hearse to the cemetery. 
It is said that as it was in the church that they were united 
as man and wife, so must they also part at the same place. 
Once in the home, the surviving spouse is confined to a room 
draped on all sides with a pabellon which covers all the 
walls and windows from ceiling to floor. For three full 
days the mourner is kept in this room, never even attempt- 
ing to take a peep outside. Everything he or she needs is 
brought in and taken out by members of the household. 

At the hour of midnight of the third day, the ceremonies 
of the coming-out or lukas are held. A group of old 
female relatives enter the pabellon and takes the widow or 
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widower out. Without the neckerchief or manto, but still 
in the same black mourning dress worn on the day of inter- 
ment, the widow's hair is loosened and a quantity of basi 
(sugar-cane wine) poured on her head. Next comes the 
digos. She is taken to the bathroom where she is bathed 
with soap and hot water. After that, she is brought slowly 
to all the rooms of the house and looks for a few moments 
out of every window while one of the women lights her way 
with a torch which she holds close to the widow's face. 

Other torches are then brought for the rest of the attend- 
ants, and thus, the entire group goes out into the street for 
a short procession around the immediate neighborhood. 
The widow stays in the middle of the group. Silently the 
midnight procession passes along, and to a person watching 
it for the first time, the group of women all in black looks 
odd indeed. The procession ended, the participants 
return to the house and retire for the night. This ceremony 
is observed alike by a widower or a widow. 

During the following six days, the widow moves freely 
about the house but is not allowed to step out. She wears 
the neckerchief around her head. She may not swing her 
arms as she walks, but must keep her hands crossed over 
her breast all the time. On the sixth day, that is, the ninth 
day after the burial, she goes to church, and thereafter, 
she may go to church as she pleases, but not anywhere 
else. From that time also, she is freed from the burden 
of the neckerchief over her head but of course, she continues 
in full mourning dress. She wears her manto whenever she 
goes out, and this she does for one whole year. 

After thirty days, she may swing her arms freely as she 
walks. She has more freedom in going out and may visit 
neighbors' houses once in a while. After six months she 
may attend any social gathering except a dance. But she 
continues in deep mourning for three full years after which 
she remains in half-mourning dress the rest of her life. This 
means that she may not wear gay colors in her garments and 
that black must always predominate. Similar rules hold 
with respect to the widower, but after one year in full 
mourning regalia, he remains in half-mourning for two 
years only. 

These are some of the customs observed in Paoay which 
sets that town apart from other places in the Philippines. 
For the rest of the ceremonies and observations, the rules 
usual in other parts of the country are followed. The nine 
days' continuous prayer following the burial, the feast and 
mass on the ninth day, the celebration at the end of the 
year, etc., all are observed, too, in Paoay. Among the 
younger people, some of the strict and rigorous practices 
here described have been discarded, but there are those who 
still follow them with all the fervor inspired by faith to an 
old tradition. Men on their deathbeds sometimes exact 
a promise from their wives that they shall observe the tra. 
dition, for to them a widow remarrying commits an act of 
infidelity, and it is only close observance of these mourning 
practices that is supposed to drive away the bad spirits 
who tempt the surviving spouse to be faithless to the de- 
ceased one. 



Baptismal Customs and Beliefs 

By Emeterio C. Cruz 



THE christening of babies soon after birth is a 
general practice among Catholics the world 
over, but in the Philippines there are various 
odd superstitions and customs connected with the 
ceremony. 

It is believed that a child mist be christened 
at least within a week after birth, and parents who do 
not see to this are ostracized. Parents generally fear that 
death may snatch their little loved ones away before they 
can be baptized, in which case they are not welcomed in 
heaven but go to Purgatory to suffer punishment not for 
their own sins but for their parents'. 

Preparations for the ceremony are therefore feverishly 
made, and the ninong and ninang, (Tagalog for godfather 
and godmother) are chosen by the parents as soon as pos- 
sible. It is not considered proper for the chosen person 
to refuse such an invitation. Among the poor, relatives 
are usually chosen because in such a case the expenses 
entailed need not be so great as when outsiders are asked 
to take part. The godparents are expected to furnish 
the baby's christening garment and to pay the baptismal 
fee and other incidental expenses. 

Among the well-to-do, the padrino (Spanish for god- 
father) is usually not a relative, and one is chosen who can 
perform his functions in a first-rate manner — provide a 
decorated automobile or other vehicle, have the church 
bells rung, and hire a band. Sometimes the parents in 
order to give the occasion still more importance, choose a 
co-sponsor or katuang. In many cases this represents 
an attempt on the part of the parents to get as much as 
they can out of the pakimkim or gifts ^yith the godparents 
make after the affair is over. The padrino and the ma- 
drina vie with each other in the making of such gifts, 
which are usually in the form of money or jewelry for the 
baby — sometimes a doll. In return they take part in the 
feast and may take home a fried chicken, half of a roast pig, 
or a jar of home-made preserves, which return gift is called 
the pasunod. 

The duty of the godparents does not however end with 
the baptismal ceremony and the attendant expenses. It is 
an until-death responsibility, and if the godchild diesi 
the godparents must shoulder the funeral expenses. Tradi- 
tion demands that the godparents pay for the coffin, hire 
a brass band without which no funeral is complete, and 
* 'treat" those who carry the remains to the cemetery. 

One custom, which is believed to bring luck to the baby 
and give him a good start in life, is the pasabog which 
consists in the padrino or madrina tossing handfuls of 
money to the crowd in the yard just when the child is 
brought home from the church. 

It is believed that if a baby happens to be the only boy 
or girl baby respectively among those baptized in the church 




that day, he or she is certain to be the winsome 
creature described as belonging to the ligawin 
type,— lucky in love. If a boy, girls will fall in love 
with him; if a girl, she will have many swains to 
pay her court. 

And the padrino or madrina must run out of the 
church first if the child is to grow into a bright and alert 
young man or woman, as the case may be! 
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With Charity To All 

(Continued from page 252) 
An afternoon daily describing the proposed uniform for 
''Manila's finest" says, 

"According to the chief, the white headgear will deflect the heat and 
the striped cuffs will make traffic orders more visible hence more effec- 
tive." 

It is not proper that the higher ranking members of the 
police force be outdone in "visibility". To this end we sug- 
gest that they wear nothing but stripes. Members of the po- 
lice force assigned to the City Hall and the Legislative build- 
ing should wear asbestos helmets and gas masks as they are 
frequently exposed to hot gases. The counsellors and the 
assemblymen being avowedly more patriotic should wear 
red and blue stripes on white uniforms. Should the Chief 
of Police desire for himself a more attractive uniform, we 
suggest not only a striped coat and trousers but also striped 
underwear, striped shoes, striped hat, striped automobile, 
striped hair, and a daily dish of tripe. 



Recommendations Of Committee 

(Continued from page 250) 

that all agencies of the government cooperate in reaching a 
satisfactory solution of the problems presented by the non- 
Christian elements in the population. 

Under **Teacher Training'*, the Committee recommends 
cooperation between the University and the Bureau of 



Education, and the abolition of all provincial normal schools 
or the transformation of such schools to place them on the 
same level as the Philippine Normal School. It also re- 
commends that admission into teacher training institutions 
be selective and that character and personality traits be 
given much weight; that efforts be made to improve the 
educational qualifications of teachers already in the service; 
that a board of examiners for teachers be created to deter- 
mine eligibility both for public and private schools. 

The Committee, under the heading ** Vocational Educa- 
tion", recommends a more practical trend throughout the 
educational system, and a three-year instead of a four-year 
high school course with a curriculum with approximately 
a 60-40 content of academic and vocational subjects — 
agricultural, commercial, or industrial — according to eco- 
nomic conditions and needs in each region, the universities 
to give **one or two years of preparatory work" for those 
capable young men and women who want to study for the 
higher professions (estimated as comprising not over five 
per cent of the school pot>ulation). The Committee also 
recommends that a system of vocational placement and 
vocational follow-up or extention work be instituted to 
enable those working at their respective vocations **to 
improve themselves not only in their work, but as educated 
men and women and as citizens. . . . We want men and 
women who can make a living and at the same time live 
an abundant life". 

Under the last heading, **Woman's Education", the 
Committee recommends that co-education be continued in 
the public schools; that separate play-grounds be provided 
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for girls; that close supervision be exercised by the education- 
al authorities over private dormitories for girls; that the 
course of study both in intermediate and high schools be 
approximately forty per cent vocational and that all girls 
be required to take home economics; that the school author- 
ities study the advisability of giving courses in social 
hygiene to girls who have the written consent of theu" 
parents to receive such instruction; that on the collegiate 
level all girls in public and private schools take courses in 
home and family relations, similar to those offered in some 
American universities; and that in the adult education 
program for women emphasis be placed on home nursmg, 
child care, food selection, and diet. 



King Cicada and King Lion 

(Continued from page 247) 

Amo karon nga pangayu-on 

Kanimo General nga halangdon, 
Kami kining ani-a karon 
Imo na lamang pasaylu-on. 

Kay dili maantus 

Ang kaisog ninyo ug kapintas, 
Ning kalibutan wala nay lawas 
Nga makaantus sa kahapdos. 

Busa, tuman nga ibantug 
General ang imong kaisog, 
Ug ang imong gingsakpan 
Sa bug-OS nga kalibutan. 

Kay gani si Haring Leon 
Nga gibantug sa kaisganan, 
Wala siya makaaguanta 
Sa kasakit sa imong la-a. 

In the treaty of peace which was signed the animals gave 
up to the winged victors the complete and absolute control 
of all the flowers that grew, leaving to themselves only what 
remained after the insects had gathered what nectar and 
pollen and leaf and seed they wanted. 

Ug karon among isaad 
Sa among kinabuhi ilukat, 
Mao nga kamo ang tagmanggad 
Sa mga maamhutong bulak. 

Inyo na ang katam-isan 

Sa mahumot nga kabulakan, 
Ang tinupsan ug biniya-an 
Mao nay maamo lamang. 

After everything was settled, General Bumble-Bee 
addressed his winged followers and the big crowd of animals 
that was present. He reminded them of God's decrees of 
righteousness, justice, equality, and democracy, and directed 
his captain to have the animals give up their flags as the 
final sign of their defeat. He then advised everyone in 
the animal kingdom to go home in peace, and sent King 
Lion his best wishes and regards. 

Gitubag sila sa Buyog 
Mga talawan panindog, 
Ug kamong tanan patalinghog 
Ning mga pulong kong ipadungog. 
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Dungga ninyo ug timan-i 
Sa buot ay aw hikalimti, 
Nga dili maayong kaagi 
Ang buhat nga palabi-labi. 

Sa Dios gayod gidumtan 
Ang tawong palabi-labihon, 
Ug maoy iyang sasangputan 
Kay sa Infierno ];>agasunugon. 

Kapitan Putyokan kuha-i sila 
Nianang ilang bandila, 
Kay tima-an gayod kana 
Sa pagdaug ta kanila. 

Ug karon kamong tanan 
Pauli na sa inyong lungsod, 
Ang Leon inyong suginlan 
Komusta ang iyang kaisog? 

When the animals had left the scene, General Bumble-Bee 
ordered his officers to send a delegation ahead to notify 
His Majesty, King Cicada, of the victory. The whole 
wilderness was filled by the humming, buzzing, and chirp- 
ing of King Cicada's followers. 

A big crowd awaited the victorious army at the palace • 

Grilayon ang Kapitan naghimo 
Usa ka despachong ligero, 
Sa kadaugan pagpahibalo 
Sa Hari, ilang Gino-o. 

Ug ang sa pagkahibalo na 
Sa Qangis nga Hari nila, 
Daku ang kalipay niya 
Kay ang tampalasan gidaug na. 

Nagsugo siya gilayon 

Sa mga sakop niyang nanghibilin, 
Nga andamon ang mga tulonggon 
Plahuta, arpa ug biyolin. 

Kay angay natong sugaton 

Ang bantugang General Buyog, 
Tungod sa ilang pagdaug 
Sa tampalasan nga Leon. 

The unknown poet stresses the lessons to be derived from 
the fable, counseling his readers to deal justly with all living 
souls, for in the course of life those who are high may become 
low and those who humbly remain below may some day 
rise. The weak may become strong and the strong may 
become weak. That is the law of Nature, and God hates 
the unjust and haughty. 

Busa karon huna-huna-a 
Oh tawong kalibutanon, 
Ang pakig -angay maoy buhata 
Kay ang Himaya imong maangkon. 

Kay ang magpata-as, maoy ipaubos 
Ug ang magpaubsanon maoy ipata-as, 
Kay ang magpalabi-labi kaaway sa Dios 
Labina kadtong mga mapintas. 

Ang maluyahon mamaabtik 

Ang mga maabtik, mamaluyahon 
Ang kalipay mahimong kasakit 
Kong sa Dios nga kabubot-on. 

Wala nay motupong sa balati-an 
Sa usa ka tawong palabi-labihon, 
Kay sa Dios gikasilagan 
Hangtud sa kasakitang dayon. 
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Fanciful Fish 

{Continued from pa^e 345) 

Samal fishermen and pearl-divers tell me that they too 
always find them swimming with the head down. How- 
ever, some other observers have seen them swimming in the 
opposite manner, that is, in a vertical position but with the 
head up and the tail down. It is claimed that they have 
been seen on a few occasions swimming about as most 
fishes do. Their fins are so very small in proportion to 
their inflexible, armor-clad body that it is no wonder they 
are compelled to move so slowly or to assume such strange 
attitudes. 

The mouth of shrimp fishes is so very tiny, a mere slit 
which one can hardly see, that it is almost impossible to 
keep them in captivity very long, owing to the difftculty of 
providing suitable food. Apparently they feed upon the 
almost microscopic organisms which crawl over the surface 
of the sea weeds and corals among which the shrimp fish 
love to hide. As they move slowly about in their head 
dance in a sort of solemn saraband, they nip a minute morsel 
here and there and keep up the ancient traditions. They 
have seen man appear, the Stone Age come and go, Boro- 
budur built, the empire of Madjapahit bloom and decay, 
the airplane arrive, but their ancient and unchanging 
dance outlasts them all. 



Rota Days 

{Continued from page 243) 

Islands, as well for the general convenience of resort as to 
furnish connecting links or suitable stopping places for a 
line of mail steamers which, I trust, may soon be estab- 
lished between some one of our Pacific ports and China 
and Japan ... an event so much to be desired, and if ac- 
complished, one that will be distinguished even in the 
history of these remarkable times, as of the highest im- 
portance to the commerce of the United States and the 
world." 

In another letter he said: "In a short time a prosperous 
colony could be built up, and whaling vessels, American, 
English, and French, would resort in great numbers to 
the port for refreshment and supplies. The islands could 
form the nucleus of a missionary station from whence mis- 
sionaries at a proper season might be sent to Japan, For- 
mosa, and other benighted countries in this part of the 
globe.'' 

These letters record a noble scheme that at that time 
seemed feasable, the plan of a missionary base in the Orient 
from which to convert the so-called benighted people of the 
mainland of Asia. I wonder if Perry knew or thought of 
the Spanish and Portuguese failures along this line years 
before his time, or whether he only inserted these religious 
plans in his reports in an effort to interest the homefolks. 
At any rate, if the Americans had not imported benighted 
people from Africa, not for the purpose of giving them light, 
but to enslave them as beasts of burden in their fields, we 
would not have had the Civil War, and Perry's dream would 
have in all probability come true. As it is, he opened up 
Japan, and the Japanese have been coming out ever since, 
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pass on all expenditures. 
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ing companies more detailed information re- 
garding the functioning of the Mine Manage- 
ment Department will be furnished. 
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occupying islands that were to have been used as stepping 
stones to keep them in. 

Some years later, the Japanese government took over the 
islands, much to the disgust of the settlers who appealed 
to both England and America, but to no avail. Under the 
Japanese flag the gradually decreasing whaling ships of 
England and the United States still called there and many 
were the bloody and drunken brawls staged by the white 
sailors in defiance of Japanese authority. 

Jack London, in one of his books, describes how one night 
the crews of an American and an English ship surrounded 
the house of the Japanese Governor and bombarded it with 
stones and empty gin bottles. To aggravate matters, 
feuds sprang up among the settlers, much like the ones 
which, due to the books of Hall and Nordhoff, are so well- 
known on Pitcairn island. It took many years for the Japan- 
ese to bring peace and order to the Bonins. Today the 
islands have become a great naval base, and the only indi- 
cations of former English and American occupation are the 
natives themselves who are a mixture of American, 
English, Polynesian, and Japanese. These people still 
worship in a Protestant church and many of them speak 
broken English. 

I noticed some time ago a Reuter dispatch in the Manila 
papers to the effect that the Eurasian descendants of the 
American colonists presented to their Emperor with pomp 
and ceremony a cannon ball left by Commodore Perry at 
the time he visited their islands. 

The Polynesians who were brought to the Benin Islands 
by the colonists naturally constructed canoes along the 
lines of those used by their forefathers. These were used 
for deep-sea fishing with hook and line and were seaworthy 
and swift. The ancient Chamorro sea- going canoes of the 
Mariana Islands disappeared with the passing of the Cha- 
morro culture, and now in their stead we have the Poly- 
nesian type known as the "American canoe", and what 
is still more interesting is that the Polynesian canoe will 
remain a Japanese fishing craft long after its prototypes in 
Polynesia have disappeared. 

A number of these canoes leave the island of Saipan in 
the morning and proceed to the fishing bank southeast of 
the island of Tinian, returning the same day to Saipan, 
having traveled from forty to forty-five miles. Fisher- 
men have even made trips from the Marianas and Bonins 
islands to Japan in these small but magnificently able 
canoes. The distance between the Marianas and the Bonins 
is approximately 360 miles and between the Bonins and 
Japan about 500 miles. 

Before leaving this topic pertaining to the Bonins, I will 
quote from a few letters written to Nathaniel Savory, one 
of the first colonists. Savory's folks were God fearing, 
debt-paying New Englanders of Massachusetts. Natha- 
niel, the most prominent figure of the early story of the 
Bonins, was born in 1784, and in 1814 at the age of twenty 
years, sailed away from Salem like so many other New 
Englanders did to the ports of the seven seas. He sailed 
aboard American and English merchantmen and American 
whalers, and eventually found himself on the beach at Hono- 
lulu in 1829. Here he joined the Bonin colonists, and in 
a few years became the head of the colony, first under the 
English auspices, then American, and later still for a few 
years under Japan. He left the Bonins only for short 
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trips to Guam and Manila, and died on his islands in 1874 
at the age of eighty. The letters are quoted as throwing 
light on their times and also as they afford amusing con- 
trasts. Among the many letters from his father, mother, 
brothers, and sisters (and these letters from home are all 
practically alike) is the following from his sister, Judith 
Stickney: 

"Bradford, 
"July 3Ut, 1835. 
"Dear Brother, 

"I have now retired from the labours of the day. My family all being gone 
to bed, I thought I could no better employ my time in writing a few lines to you to 
let you know that our healths are all very good at this time. And I should be very 
glad that these lines might find you enjoying the same blessing. It being your 
birthday as I could not see you I thought I could not better employ my time than 
gathering up a few seeds to send you. although it does seem a great distance. But 
as we have been blessed with the privilege of seeing one who could give us so much of 
an account about you, I feel great gratitude to a kind providence in directing you 
to write to us, and I feel that I am indebted to Captain North for the visit he has 
made us. But may the blessing of God follow him and you whether by sea or by 
land and may you have the blessing of again seeing each other. And may the glad 
tiding* he shall bear to you refresh your heart and may it be a medicine which shall 
enable you to say, I will arise and go to my Father. O Brother, the box I have sent 
you is one that was your mother's. It is a small present but it may remind you of 
her as shehadgone out of our sights, but may she be still saying to us Prepare to meet 
thy God. I have sent you a Bible not knowing whether you have one or not but if 
you are a stranger to the book while I am writing may it reach you rejoicing in the 
Lord. And may you be led to say that it was good that it was sent. Here I 
pray you may receive it in love and practise in faith. May you search the scriptures 
dally and may it be you meat and drink to do the will of you heavenly Father. 
May you realize that you left your beat property behind. Martha Thurlow is 
living; her father and sister Mary is desid. She said she would not part with the 
book only she felt it was a going home. I would inform you that a great many of 
your friends since you left us have gone to the world of spirits, too many to enumerate 
but may it be our greatest concern to lay up a treasure in heaven, and to be prepared 
to meet our God. I must now be drawing to a close lest I should weary your patience 
in reading such poor composition. You must not think it strange that I have not 
written no more particulars concerning the family. If you are so fortunate as to get 
my letter which I have sent before, you would not want to read them over gain. 

"I remain your sincere friend and well wisher 

"JUDITH STICKNEY. " 

"Manila 

"11th Jan. 1869 
"My dear Mr. Savory, 

"I wrote you last year by Richards who delivered the letter to Capt. Bird 
and from him I learn that you received the same. Although I have received no 
answer I feel bound by our long acquaintance to drop you another line by our friend 
Bird who goes to Guam now in a few days. I hear Capt. Brown in the Callao has 
been about the Bonins last season but as near as I can learn has been very unfor- 
tunate. No doubt you will have seen him and know all about that. I am getting 
along here very well and as well as yourself am growing old. I shall be 48 years old 
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In • few dayi hence if I live to tee it, the 2nd of next month. I will tend you a picture 
and allow you to make up your mind from it how I look for a man of my age. Al- 
though I never drinked much rum I have sold considerably as you know, but I 
•don't know at that makes people look older. I thould like to see you all once more. 
Nothing givet me more pleature than to meet old friends and I consider you all at 
«uch at I believe I have alwayt had the goodwill of everybody in the Bonint, par- 
ticularly of poor old Joe Collins when I brought plenty of rum. How I shoiild like 
to come around and bring about 100 gallons of good rotgut and see the old boys 
have a time. I cannot spare time to write to all of you, but commitsion you to 
get all the old friends together and read them these few lines and see how they feel. 
The probability is that we shall never meet again in this worM but may in the one 
to come, but you may all yet consider me your friends and I believe you do. The 
pleasant hourt that I have apent amongst you will never be forgotten. We haye 
four children now, the last was bom the 9th of November last and its name is Felice. 
I begin to think now that I have about enough of them for the more there are the 
more the trouble is to provide for them. Mrs. Marsh sends much love to you and 
Maria for your kindness shown us when there. Remember me to all, Webb, Jo 
Bravo, and George and 

"Believe me, 

"Yours very truly, 

"WM. MARSH. 
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"Honohxiu, 

"Jan. 23rd, 18S5 

"Mr. Nathaniel Savory. 
"Sir, 

"I send by Mr. Mutley these few lines with a few late papers hoping that you 
will avail yourself of the contents. It is the first opportunity that has come to me 
to write to you in that remote part of the world and the first time that I have heard 
from you direct since I saw Michael Gilley in California and there wrote a letter 
to you for him, but Mutley tells me it never reached you so I will give you the con- 
tents as near as I can remember. He wished you to oversee the affairs of the Farm 
and requested you to see that Fanny did not want, also to take care of George if 
he came back and he would settle all accounts. Mutley tells me you are quite 
anxious about Mike. All that I know about him is that he was still living about 2 
years ago and keeping a store in the mines in California but what part I could not 
learn because Fanny says she saw him since I was there, but for particulars you must 
ask her about it. George has been here 2 or 3 times but I could not persuade him to 
go home and see his mother. He seems to like this place so much; also Lucy she is 
wavering still whether she will go there or stay where she is. Little Victoria Hazavia 
is still under the care of Mr. Reynolds. She grown quite fat and makes a good 
appearance among the natives. She is better here. Times in Honolulu are not 
what they were when you was here. We have steamboats and Steam Mill Foundry 
etc. The natives are getting wide awake for money. We have had a sad loss in 
the death of King Kamahameha 3rd but is succeeded by Prince Alexander who I 
think will rule despotic. Trade at the Sandwich Islands is increasing fast, the 
market is overstocked with goods and things are cheap, the exports are in demand on the 
coast, sugar molasses and other Island produce fetch a good price. The Whaling 
Fleet has not done much last season some without a whale but still they go ahead; 
still we have had a great many men of war of different nations in port all the season 
which has kept the money market brisk. There are three at anchor now, one 
French frigate, one American sloop of war and the Trincomaloc (?) English. There 
has been great talk about annexation to U. States, but I don't think it will take place 
yet. There is strong opposition but sooner or later it will fall into the hands of the 
Americans though I don't know what they will gain by it. I hope, Mr. Savory 
that you are doing well and in good health. I hear you have a commission from 
Commodore Perry and am glad to hear of it. Mutley tells me that things stand the 
same as usual. Remember me to all the residents on the Island. I have some 
thought to settle there myself sometime or other. I hope you will gain some news 
by the papers that I have sent. They are the latest we have received by the last 
mail and will be interesting to you. We have a mail about every 3 weeks from the 
coast and the smoke from the guns at Sebastopul has hardly cleared away before 
we know the result. 

Although Death is scattered around and war is sweeping with destruction 
amongst the mighty nations of the earth we are quiet here on the Isle of the 
Ocean and I pray God that peace may remain. 



"I remain. Sir, 



"Yours respectfully, 
"JAMBS ABRAHAM. 



•*P. S. If you have an opportunity of sending me a few lines I should like it very 
much, direct to me Honolulu." 

November 12th, 1859. 
"Mr. N. Savory, 

"Sir, 

"Years have elapsed since I had the pleasure of meeting you and perhaps you have 
forgotten me after so long a time has elapsed. At the time of your misfortune in 
losing a part of your hand in firing a salute, I was a resident of these Islands and saw 
you off on the schooner fitted out by Mr. Charleton and A. B. Thompson and have 
always kept you in remembrance and made frequent inquiries of your welfare. I 
was doing business at Lahuina Mani from 1840 to 1847 and put up many little orders 
for you handed me by ship masters. I was doing business under the firm of Peck 
& Co. I am now located at this place and connected in business with Mr. C. Brewer 
a nephew of Capt. Charles Brewer which you recollect at these Islands in 1830 who 
was afterwards connected with Henry A. Pierce who took the business off Mr. Hun- 
niwell. We are under the name of C. Brewer & Co. My friend Capt. Nye informs 
me that goats have become very abundant on the Bonin Islands, and you may not 
be aware of the value of the skins. They have been for many years a great artklt 
of export from these Islands. The price ranges from 15 cts. to 35 cts. each accord- 
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tng to •ixe and will average 28 eta. each. Capt. Nye informs tia that salt for curing 
•kins is scarce with you. We can furnish any quantity here fof one dollar per bbl. 
(barrel?). Any orders you may have for goods of any description forwarded by 
masters of ships will be promptly attended to and skins received in payment at the 
market value. As to our old acquaintances moat of them are dead; Mr. Hunniwell, 
Mr. Pierce and Capt. Brewer I saw in Boston in June. Capt. John Meek is here 
and Thos. Cummings and Rovinson ship Carpenter, Dutch Harry, Boyd and a few 
others are alive. Dr. Rooke, Capt. Little Carter, Reynolds, Dominis, Gench, Char- 
leton are dead. John C. Jones is in Boston and A. B. Thompson is in California. 
Honolulu has become a large place. You would not recollect it. There is but few 
houses now standing that you ever saw, I should think you would like to take a 
trip here for a few months. We should like to see you. I forward a few news- 
papers which you may find interesting, and remain, 

"Yours very truly, 

••SHERMAN PECK 
of 
••The Firm of C. Brewer and Co., Honolulu, 
"Sandwich Islands." 

The following letter dated May 14, 1831, from Oahu 
gives one a good idea what life was in Honolulu, A. D. 1831 : 

** "Oahu, 

May 14, 1831. 
"Dear Friend, 

"The long wished for opportunity aa come at laat by Capt. Lorton although I 
have but a few hours notice I will get all on board for you I can. I waa a Passenger 
with Capt. Thomas Meek from Honolulu to Ottoi 23rd Oct., 1830. I knowed no- 
thing of his calling at those islands else it would been a good opportunity to send 
you everything you sent for by Capt. Dowsett at Ottoi I remained there 5 months 
which was a great disadvantage to selling of you goods and the Invoice of you good 
I send you. Mr. Reynold and Mr. Franks as seen it and say they are invoiced 
higher than their by 20 or 30 pp. the same by our goods. The paintings (?) are very 
common ones 2 cases contain 14 invoiced at $53.4 I send you 3 I have sold all the 
Ready made clothes excepting one jacket, I trowser and 10 shirts I send you. the 
two Camlets suits were very small therefore I have sold them. I have almost all 
the Nankeens on hand. Mr. Thomas at Whyraa as 40 pieces to sell for me, Mr. Mil* 
as eo etc., etc.. as there is very little goods sold here at present. There is great 
alteration every day. Capt. Cole arrived the 3rd of May, aa opened a new store 
where Collet (?) lived, Capt. Carhton as sent all his goods there and in the Bussal 
I have lost your last letter with the list of the things you want. But I recolect some 
and having but a short notice and the ship laying outside I ham afrade I cannot get 
everything you want. The largest iron pot I can get will contain about 3 gallons. 
Concerning your house the widow of the Chief that gave France the land will not 
allow any white man to live there. Else I could have ad 75 per week. 50 I intend 
giving myself, France's mother 25 for you which by this time would have whole paid 
for the house. The Queen Kanhuman (?) is taking the lands of the Kanaka chiefs 
and the white residents without exception— Old Mannie's land the first. They have 
taken the Licence from every Public House in the place, no coach now are riding 
on a Sunday. Mr. Ridley expect a letter from you. I hope the first opportunity 
you have to write you will give me a more explanatory account of the Island and how 
you like it as there is no knowing how someone might wish to come and aee you. 
God give you all good health and a quiet living the former thank God we enjoy, but 

the latter we have not at present. The next opportunity I hope I shall be able to 

Mr. Shaws says he could not sell Camphoi (?) therefore he gave it away. I have 
paid your order to Capt. Cumplisa Meek likewise Mr. Kembel. The list of the goods 
will be in the trunk and the price of the articles bought. 
"dear friends yours very truly and my best Respects to all 

••John Willitt. 

•Honolulu, 

May 15, 1831. 

"more time; I see the ship this morning atiU in the offing and the Capt. on shore. 
Capt. Charlton has collected all the seeds he can. Doctor Scarran (?) likewise. I 



have got tobacco, seed, tarra tips (?) etc. The times here at preaent are very 
Dareful. I ham requested to sleep in Capt. Cole's store and at the same time I 
feared of my house being robbed. The soldier* seem to have no particular orders 
going about the street by 30 and 40 in disorder with muskets and fixt Painets. How- 
ever I have seen Capt. Reed's Boat's crew drive 50 of them from the Pier with boat 
hooks etc. I think some of the merchants is looking out for some other place and 
I ham looking out for the forst Ridder for my house and Premices which is worth 
at present 500$. I think Capt. Charlton as sent for British man of war not shure. 
The King Kankanaule all hands thought so must have turned Methodist. But the 
time is getting short. You will hear more than I can tell you at present from the 
girls that is on board the Captain Lorton coming to pay you a visit. There is no 
good vinegar here at present. I send you the best I can get. There is no knowing 
the mind of the Peeble, they arc certainly led by the Misraki (?). The Queen often 
pays a visit to a sartain British Gentlemen's House and is left Drunk and her ser- 
vants the same. 

••Yours very truly and my best compliments to all hands. 

"John Willitt." 
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0.69 1.02 
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1.05 1.56 
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0.78 1.14 

0.87 1.26 
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0.83 1.19 

Buy Round Trip Tickets and save money. 
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I have a very good friend in Guam whose name is Henry 
M. Millinchamp. He was born October 21, 1840, which 
makes him 96 years old, and the old fellow, when I left Guam 
in 1929, was still hale and hearty. He is the son of Richard 
M. Millinchamp who was one of the first settlers of the 
Bonins. Henry is half Caucasian and half Hawaiian, and 
it is from his lips that I heard enough yams of the South 
Seas to fill a book and to be able to enjoy other South 
Sea yams and be able to discern the truth among what is 
false in them. Henry traveled extensively in his day. He 
visited the United States and Europe and was a whaler for 
many years after the Civil War, he having been in the 
United States Navy during the War. He finally settled 
in Guam, becoming Port Captain and proprietor of a sailors' 
hotel. At onetimehe was placed under arrest by the Spanish 
Govemor, having been accused with other foreigners of 
being implicated in an attempt to seize the island. 

Millinchamp has a number of grandchildren and great- 
grandchildren now living here in Manila and the females 
of the clan still retain the beauty of their Polynesian great- 
grandmother and are pointed out by those who do not 
know their racial antecedents as handsome native mestizas. 

Refcrencea: History of the Bonin Islands, by Lionel Bernera Cholmondeley, 
M.A., Guam Recorder, 1926-28. 
Guam Recorder, 1926-28. 

Personal Notes: From Henry Millinchamp, Guam, 1913-15. 
Various references: Library of the Bernice P, Bishop Museum, Honolulu. 



"We, the People . . ." 

{Continued from page 240) 

to refrain from propaganda and unfair restraint of public 
opinion. 

Leadership can not be expected solely from government 
officials who have their clear-cut constitutional powers 
and duties. Government officials who attempt to control 
public opinion discredit the government. It is perfectly 
safe to assert that no amount of official pressure, castiga- 
tion of minor officials, and use of police power can per- 
manently suppress any public vice to which a very large 
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part of the people are addicted, and to whidi the other 
part is passive. Only when there is organized and active 
support from a strongly organized part of the public— not 
necessarily a majority— can public forms of vice be dealt 
with. 

No vice is so tenacious as gambling. A government that 
tolerates any form of gambling—even sweepstakes— will 
have no moral strength of itself, or find moral support from 
the people. Only after years of patient work through the 
organizations of "intermediate government", beginning 
with the children, can an anti-gambling morale be created. 
When the children grow up they will carry this morale 
over into adult organizations and make it an effective force. 

Suppose we now look at our list of Philippine "inter- 
mediate governmental" associations, taken from the 
published directory for 1935. Those in the accompanying 
list are about all that seem to show any real purpose for 
the public welfare. It is not a long or impressive list. 
We have no figures on their membership, but it is a safe 
guess that it is not large, and that, outside of Manila, 
some of these have no supporting membership. There 
is no evidence of any great activity from any but the Boy 
Scouts— a ju venileorganization. The Federation of Women's 
Clubs was once active, but is not often heard of today. 
We remember the "New Katipunan", and its on£ year of 
hectic life. Our labor organizations lack cohesfon and 
4rive, and suffer from government suspicion; perhaps also 
from lack of strong leadership. 

Many of us whose memories run back thirty years can 
recall a large number of municipal clubs with attractive 
names, ambitious programs, organized with enthusiasm, 
inaugurated with banquets, orations, and balls, and dead 
within a year with nothing accomplished. The mortality 
seems to equal the birth-rate. One sees in provincial 
towns plenty of need for civic and improvement clubs, 
but one sees little that can be credited to them. The 
illiteracy campaign is now almost defunct. Municipal 
government is today as much a despair as it ever was. Pro- 
vincial government, often on the carpet here in Manila, is 
a matter of no concern to the people of the provinces. How, 
then, shall we assess the prospects for success in local auto- 
nomous government? How stable can such government be? 
How much real participation have the people in our town 
and provincial governments? How many towns and prov- 
inces have any form of "intermediate governmental" 
associations? We have heard of but few. 

We have a feeling that the remedy for this lies with our 
youth— that no help may be expected from those of middle 
age. Thirty-five years of a school system has developed 
chiefly a devotion to academic studies, with little thought 
of good government, or of government at all save that it 
offers opportunities for personal advancement and profit. 
Our private educational institutions teach a system of 
detached morals, but little or nothing of practical business 
and political morality. Now and then a public official 
tries to do something for the people. We never hear of the 
people trying to do anything for or about the government. 



The gulf between the two seems to widen with the yean. 
Is it possible that our training for self-government has been 
the preparation of the few to govern the masses, and the 
training of the people to accept the rule of the few? 
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There are, if our newspapers fully report Manila and 
provincial activity, no local organizations of importance 
except those for social advancement and pleasures. There 
must be, in this population of 15,000,000, at least 750,000 
young men and women from 18 to 25 years of age — say one 
in twenty of the total. If these were members of civic 
clubs, united in provincial leagues and national assemblies, 
they would be a power for good government. 

Organizations that begin as local units and grow to nation- 
al importance, carrying steadily forward a definite program, 
these are the hope of any country. Here is the great training 
field for leadership, the real school of loyalty. They may 
well begin in each town with a concern for the efficiency of 
the police and the integrity of the municipal court. This 
is the first lesson in good citizenship and self-government. 

There is an American organization, the Civil Liberties 
Union, that champions the unpopular side in court cases, 
stands for a fair trial when prejudice runs against the 
accused, guards against the use of the courts as instruments 
of factional power. Never have the poor and ignorant 
needed this^help more than here in our provincial towns. 
No justice of the peace will openly abuse his office while a 
vigilant good-government club watches all cases tried in his 
court, defending the wrongfully accused and demanding 
the punishment of the guilty. As to[^ public order and 
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safety, need any town be at the mercy of a small gang of 
thugs when there are hundreds of young men for defence? 
Stout clubs are better weapons than knives. Criminals 
are bold only when they meet with cowardice. 

Self-government never begins at the top. It must begin 
at the bottom — in small units. Our municipalities are 
divided into barrios, and here should government begin. 
Besides public order and safety, there are improvements to 
be made — shade trees, clean streets, protection of birds 
and animals. 

Once a year we have a Boy Government Day. The idea 
is good, but feeble for real training. But the young people 
should organize and take over a real part in the government 
of their barrios and towns, not only now and then, but for 
three hundred and sixty-five days in every year. 

The government listens to and acts for organized minor- 
ities rather than in the interests of the unorganized mass. 



The Bila-ans 

{Continued from page 238) 
our surprise we saw two corpses tied to the low branches of a 
binayuyu tree about ten feet from the ground. We had 
not noticed them before because the wind was blowing 
from us. We called the attention of our companions, who 
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were still eating, to these relics, and they promptly threw 
away their tapa. In the evening, after we returned to 
camp, no one even mentioned tapa for dinner. 

Just outside of the proposed reservation on the southern 
boundary is a small, dense forest, covering an area of about 
two to three hectares. The trees are very tall and covered 
with vines, and there is a thick undergrowth. This place 
turned out to be the burial ground of the Bila-ans. There 
were many bodies in the branches of the trees and propped 
against the trunks. Our Bila-an cargador, Dading, told 
us that sometimes the dead bodies are just thrown into the 
place, for many are afraid to go near it. We tried to pass 
through but went in only some ten meters because the 
Bila-an refused to cut away any vines and other jungle 
growth to make a path for us. But we had already seen 
plenty. Coffins and human bones were scattered around, 
and Dading was trembling from head to foot. Suddenly 
he broke away and left us. 

According to Datu Paja, when a Bila-an dies his body 
is kept in the house from one to three weeks. Those that 
were prominent in the community during their lifetime are 
placed in coffins, which are made of soft wood. To prepare 
the coffin, Bila-ans cut down a tree with a trunk big enough 
to accommodate the body. The log is then split into two 
equal parts and hollowed out in the center. The body is 



placed between the two halves and kept in the house. The 
family of the deceased then begins discussing the place of 
burial and the division of property. The discussion general- 
ly lasts from one to two weeks, or as long as there is some- 
thing to eat. 

After the eating spree is over, the coffin is taken to 
the selected tree and is tied in the branches. If the 
deceased is a married woman the body can not 
be buried until the husband gives her parents 
a horse or a cow. The Bila-ans place their dead in the 
trees because they believe that the higher they are perched 
the easier it is for the soul to go to Heaven. Sometimes 
they do not take the pains of placing the body in the bran- 
ches but just prop it up against the tnmk of a tree, so that 
when the soul leaves the body it can just walk away! When 
the poor die they are simply wrapped in mats or encased in 
split bamboo and the head and feet covered with some rags. 

We spent four days crossing and re-crossing the proposed 
site right in the heart of the province of Cotabato, the home 
of the Bila-ans. The trip in itself is not dangerous as the 
region is not mountainous or othewise inaccessible, although 
malaria appears to be common. I believe that before 
attempting to solve the so-called "Mindanao Problem" 
by establishing agricultural settlements, good roads should 
first be built. This done, the settlers can easily do the rest. 
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Four O'clock 

In the Editor's Office 



Bienvenido N. Santos, author of the sketch, 
•'Pre«ident Quezon Visits Our Town", is a 
frequent contributor to the Philippine Magazine. 
He states in a letter that, surprising as it may 
seem, the occasion he describes marked also for 
him his "first sight of Mr. Quezon", as it did for 
most of the people there. "Please don't laugh," 
he writes, "when I say that I have not yet seen 
Mr. Osmena". The story is not without its satirical touches, and the 
inconsequence of the remarks in the crowd after the President's ad- 
dress in the plaza, is very true to life. 

Dr. Segundo Alano, author of the article, "The Bila-ans of Cotabato", 
is the Acting Chief of the Animal Husbandry Division of the Bureau of 
Animal Industry. He is a graduate of the College of Veterinary Science, 
University of the Philippines, and the College of Law, National Uni- 
versity. 

Mr. R. B. Blackman is an "old-timer" in the Philippines with scho- 
larly inclinations. His article on what he calls "Intermediate Govern- 
ment" will set many to thinking. Regarding the article, "Freedom of 
Thought and Instruction", in the Mcu-ch issue, Mr. Blackman wrote 
me that he considers the writer sound, "but how shall we determine 
what teaching shall be followed? These generalizations are all right, 
but it is when we begin to particularize that we go off on divergent 
paths. Why does the writer describe certain doctrines as alien only? 
We have them of domestic manufacture, and just as bad. We have 
the 'Liberty League', the Economy League, and others, reactionary to 
an extreme. . . . Do we all agree as to what democracy is? What is 
democratic and what is undemocratic? Are not concepts and forms 
of government Icu-gely the result of economic institutions and forms?" 

M. C. Pascual, author of the short story, "Brother Leon", is Assistant 
Principal of the Tondo Elementary School, Manila. He states in a 
letter that he has been writing for various publications since 1926, but 
this is his first story to be published in the Philippine Magazine. "What 
worries me," he remarks, "is whether I shall ever be able to duplicate 
the feat!" Some people, when they can't worry about one thing, will 
worry about another I 

The villainous, piratical-looking fellow pic- 
tured in the Pictorial Section of this issue as the 
H. G. Hornbostel of "Rota Days", is my es- 
teemed associate on the Magazine, and lest 
anyone receive any false impressions from that 
picture, I am inserting the reproduction of a 
more recent photograph of him here. 

Lodovico D. Arciaga lives in Gerona, Tarlac, 
is an A.A. graduate from the National Univer- 
sity, and plans to enter the College of Law, 
University fo the Philippines, in June. This is his first story in the 
Philippine Magazine, and is based on a tale his imcle told him. 

R. Zulueta-da Costa, a number of whose poems appear in this issue, 
is a young Manila poet who bears the same surname as the great Dutch 
poet, Isaak da Costa (1798-1860) whose father was a Jew of Portuguese 
descent. 

Albert W. Herre is a noted authority on fish and was at one time head 
of the Division of Fisheries of the Philippine Bureau of Science. 

Genaro Lapus is an instructor in the Cebu High School. "King 
Cicada and King Lion" (Haring Gangis ug Haring Leon) is a Bisayan 
fable, in metrical form and of unknown authorship, supposed to refer 
to the conflict between the Philippines and Spain. 

Fred J. Passmore, who sent in the photographs of "The House at 
Ganassi" (Lanao), and the accompanying short article, was Acting 
Division Superintendent of Schools in Lanao, and is now Acting Chief 
of the Division of Publications, Bureau of Education. 
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requested permission to quote from the Philippine Magazine. 

Our friend, G. G. van der Kop, a frequent contributor to the Magazine, 
has recently started the Batavia Weekly News which, according to a 
by-line "circulates especially among the non-Dutch speaking residents of 
Netherland India and furthermore in the Far East. Australia, and 
South Africa*', and which features long quotations from the Philippine 
Magazine, additional proof of the interest people in Netherland India 
are beginning to take in this country. 

What philatellists call a "cover", an addressed envelop which has 
contained a letter, was recently sent me by a friend. It was mailed in 
London and sent to a gentleman in the Philippines, and was addressed 
as follows: 

(Name deleted by me) 

(Town deleted by me) 

Philippines 

nr Japan 

via Siberia 
'*nr" is an abbreviation for "near". More specifically, the geographical 
whereabouts of the Philippines are artlessly designated by the state- 
ment that they are "near Japan" 

Gompton's Pictured Encyclopedia 



THE GOVERNMENT OF THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE AND COMMUNICATIONS 



BUREAU OF POSTS 

Manila 




The reason why Compton*s is read and appreciat- 
ed by teachers and pupils alike, is because the sub- 
jects are not only interestingly written but fully 
illustrated — many times with colored photography. 

Please note the following additions and improve- 
ments in the New Edition: 

1 — Increase in number of volumes from 10 to 15. 

2 — 1250 pages of new material. 

3 — 140 new major articles. 

4 — 640 completely re-written articles. 

5 — 1400 new pictures, drawings and graphs. 
Total now over 10,000. 

6 — 25000 new Fact-Index revision entries. Now 

totaling 75000. 
7 — 58000 new references given. Now totaling in 
new edition 108000. 
The Publishers spent more money in making the big 
revision than was originally spent in putting out the 
first edition. 

Academic Bulletin No. 1, s. 1936, gives the following 
prices for the new edition: Buckram $67.25. Fabri- 
koid $72.25. Start the next School Year with a set of 
COMPTON'S in the Library for the use of both 
teachers and pupils. 

W. T. HORTON 

General Agent 

p. O. Box 447— Manila, P. I. 
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on the subject of plagiarism, I will quote here an extract from a work. 
"Meadows of Gold and Mines of Gems" by the Arabian geographer and 
historian, Abul Hasan Ali ibn Husain ibn Ali (for short, el Masudi), 
who flourished in the tenth century, A.D. : ''Whosoever changes in any 
way its meanings, removes one of its foundations, corrupts the lustre of 
its information, covers the splendour of one paragraph or makes any 
change or alteration, selection, or extract; and whosoever ascribes it 
to another author, may he feel the wrath of God! Quick may come the 
vengeance, and may blows of misfortune fall upon him with such vio- 
lence that he is unable to bear his fate in patience, and that he loses his 
intellect over it. May God make him an example to the reflecting and 
may He take from him what He hath given him. May He who is the 
Creator of heaven and earth bereave him of his strength and other 
graces which He had bestowed upon him — to whatever sect or opinion 
he may belong." I myself quote this from F. M. C. Stokes's ''Golden 
Sofalah" in the African Observer » Bulawayo, Southern Rhodesia, for 
August, 1935. I don't want to take any chances incurring the full 
force of a curse like that. Mr. Stokes states in introducing this quo- 
tation that "El Masudi sorely felt the need of the protection now afford- 
ed by the laws of copyright, but made a determined effort to supply this 
deficiency". Personally I'd rather pay a fine! 

Professor Jean Edades, whose article, "Looking Toward a Philippine 
National Theater", was published in the February issue, wrote me: "I 



received the check for . . (a modest amount). . . and was much pleased. 
I inclose a copy of a letter sent me by High Commissioner Murphy 
concerning the article. I had sent him a copy, knowing his interest in 
dramatic art. Thank you also for the generous supply of extra copies. 
We continue to enjoy the Philippine Magazine and admire you for the 
good you are doing the country through it. . . " Mr. Murphy's 
letter follows: "Dear Mrs. Edades, I read your extremely interesting 
paper on 'Looking Toward a Philippine National Theater' and hasten 
to congratulate you on your thoughtful presentation of this fascinating 
subject. I watched the Abbey Theater grow and flourish in Dublin 
and I know something of the flavor such a movement can contribute to 
the cultural aspect of a nationalistic movement. It would be splendid 
if those who share your interest in the National Theater would muster 
enough support to give that desirable institution a real foothold in the 
Philippines." 

During the month the Secretary for Library and Publications of the 
Royal Institute of International Affairs, Chatham House, London, 
wrote to suggest an exchange with International Affairs, the Insti- 
tute's Journal, and the editor of Educational Abstracts^ a new month- 
ly, published at 230 Fifth Avenue, New York, also desired to arrange 
for an exchange with the Philippine Magazine. 

The Wonnan's Digest, (99 Hudson Street, New York City) a new 
digest magazine reprinting articles of special interest to women, also 
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What To Do 



IF YOU CAN'T SLEEP 

At Night - A Natural, Drugless Aid 



Thousands Report New Ener- 
gy, New Vitality Next Day 

SLKEPLESS nights— overwrought 
nerves fa^^ed out, heav\ -eyed 
inoruiti^s . . . What endless ha\()(^ 
they can work-how tliey sa)) both 
energy and strenj^th! 
Hut now there is a reniarkal)le aid 
that is helj)in^ thousands to ^et to 
sleep (|uickly every ni^dit entirely 
without dru^s. 

It is a delicious food-drink called 
Ovaltine, originally created in Switzer- 
land (now made in the U.S.A.) as a 
strengthening food for inxalids, con- 
valescents, and the aged. 'I'hcn plus- 
icians found that, when taken as a 
hot drink at bedtime, it also acted 
surprisingly well as an aid io sound, 
natural sleep. 

Vou simply take it mixed with hot 
milk before you go to bed at night. 
And thousands report they fall asleep 
"almost as (piickly as their heads 
touch the pillow" -to awaken in the 
morning vasth' refreshed, nerxes 
calmer, mind clearer, by far. 

How It Acts 
First: — As a hot bedtime drink, Ovaltine 
tends to draw excess blood away from the 
brain. Thus mental calm is in\ited~-the 
mind is "conditioned" for sleep. 

Second: — 0\'altine, on account of its ease of 
digestion, gives the stomach a light digesti\e 
task to perform. Thus helping to do awa>' 
with that hollow, restless feeling that keeps 
so many people awake. 

Third: — Ovaltine not only heli)s to bring 
sound sleep quickly but, in many cases, helps 
to improve the quality of sleep. That is 
why so many users report they awaken in the 
morning so greatly refreshed — looking and 
feeling like different people as the result of the 
sound and restful sleep they've had. 

New Energy— New Vitality 

In addition, Ovaltine contains certain im- 
portant food elements that are needed to 
maintain natural energy and strength. And 
it furnished them in a form that's e.xtremely 
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eas\- to digest, fin fact, it digests so easih' 
you might almost think it was /'/-('-dige.-ted.') 

Thus Ovaltine really acts in two ways to 
heighten natural energy and strength: - 
Indirectly, through restful sleep— and directly, 
through the special food elements it supplies. 

That's why so many users report that the>- 
awaken feeling so much more \igorous morn- 
ings — and possess so much more stamina and 
"driving force" throughout the day. 

See For Yourself 

Don't judge Ovaltine merely by what users 
claim for it. Disregard, if >ou wish, the 
fact that Ovaltine is approved by thousands 
of physicians — and used in 54 different coun- 
tries today. Try it and see for yourself. 

det a tin of Ovaltine from your nearest 
dealer today. Mix 3 to 4 teaspoonfuls of 
it with a cup of hot milk and drink it just 
before you go to bed tonight. See if you 
don't fall asleep more easily and naturally 



than you have, i)robably, in weeks and 
months. 

In the morning, when \ou awaken, take 
stock. See if \-ou don't feel fresher — and 
look more rested, too. During the day, note 
how energ\' seems to "stay with you" — how- 
much steadier your nerves. 



MAIL FOR 3-NIGHT TEST 



— -f 



Ed. A. Keller & Co., Ltd., Dept. 1-5 

178 Juan Luna, Wise Bldg., 

P. O. Bo.x 313, Manila— Tel. 4-98-82 

I enclose P. 10 to cover cost of packing 

and mailing. Send me your 3- night test 

package of Ovaltine. 

Name 

Address 



I City, 



OV/I LTI N E 

The Swi^a Food-Drink — Now made in the U . S. A . 
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Astronomical Data for 
May, 1936 

By the Weather Bureau 



May 1. 
May 2.. 
May 3., 
May 4.. 
May 5.. 
May 6.. 
May 7.. 
May 8.. 
May 9.. 
May 10.. 
May 11 . 
May 12.. 
May 13.. 
May 14., 
May 15.. 
May 16.: 
May 17., 
May 18. 
May 19., 
May 20, 
May 21. 
May 22. 
May 23. 
May 24. 
May 25. 
May 26. 
May 27. 
May 28. 
May 29. 
May 30. 
May 31. 



Sunrise and Sun 

aa {Upper Limb 

May 5 . . 05 

May 10 . . 05 

May 15 . . 05 

\ May 20 .. 05 

^ May 25 . . 05 

May 31 . . 05 

Moonrise and Mo< 

{Upper Limb) 

Ri 
2:03 


set 

) 

Rises 
:32 a.m 
:30 a.m 
:28 a.m 
:27 a.m 
:26 a.m 
>:26 a.m 

3nset 

ses 

p.m. 
p.m. 
p.m. 
p.m. 
p.m. 
p.m. 
p.m. 
p.m. 
p.m. 
p.m. 
p;m. 
p.m. 
p.m. 

a.m. 
a.m. 
a.m. 
a.m. 
a.m. 
a.m. 
a.m. 
a.m. 
a.m. 
a.m. 
a.m. 
a.m. 
a.m. 
a.m. 
p.m. 
p.m. 
p.m. 


Sets 
. 6:14 p.m. 
. 6:15 p.m. 
. 6:17 p.m. 
. 6:18 p.m. 
. 6:20 p.m. 
, 6:21 p.m. 

Sets 
01:51 a.m. 


2:59 

2:49 


02:26 a.m. 
03:01 a.m. 


3:22 


03:37 a.m. 


5:10 


04:14 a.m. 


6:00 


04:54 a.m. 


6.52 


05:37 a.m. 


7:45 


06:24 a.m. 


8:37 


07:14 a.m. 


9:29 


08.07 a.m. 


10:19 


09:02 a.m. 


11:06 


09:58 a.m. 


11:51 


10:54 a.m. 




11:49 a.m. 


00:35 


12:45 p.m. 


01:18 


1:41 p.m. 


02:02 


2:39 p.m. 


02:48 


3:39 p.m. 


03:37 


4:42 p.m. 


04:30 


5:46 p.m. 


05:27 


6:51 p.m. 


06:27 


7:52 p.m. 


07:28 


8:50 p.m. 


08:28 


9:42 p.m. 


09:25 


10:28 p.m. 


10:20 


11:10 p.m. 


11:10 


11:48 p.m. 


11:58 




12:45 


00:25 a.m. 


1:31 


01.00 a.m. 


2:17 


01:36 a.m. 



MAKE YOUR 
OWN ICE 

FROZEN DESSERTS 

and 

ICE CREAM 

with a 

SUPERFEX 

KEROSENE 
BURNING 

BEFRIGERATOR 

Maximum kerosene consumption 
1P3.00 a month. 

Superfez holds the record for 
refrigeration. 

7 years no breakdowns or repairs 

T. J. WOLFF & CO. 

BOX 920 — 60 ESCOLTA 

CASH OR TERMS 



Phases of the Moon 

Full Moon on the 6th at 11:01 p.m. 

Last Quarter on the 14th at 2:12 p.m. 

New Moon on the 2l»t at 4:34 a.m. 

First Quarter on the 28th at 10:46 a.m. 

Apogee on the 3rd at 8:24 p.m. 

Perigee on the 19th at 10:36 a.m. 

Apogee on the 31st at 10:54 a.m. 

The Planets for the 15th 

MERCURY rises at 6:44 a. m. and sets at 7:38 
p. m. Just after sunset the planet may be found 
very low in the western sky in the constellation of 
Taurus. 

VENUS rises at 4:50 a. m. and sets at 5:20 p. m. 
Just before sunrise the planet may be found very low 
in the eastern sky. 

MARS rises at 5:58 a. m. and sets at 6:44 p. m. 
Just before sunrise the planet may be found in the 
eastern sky in the constellation of Taurus. Just 
after sunset the planet may be found in the constella- 
tion of Taurus. 

JUPITER rises at 10:20 p. m. May 14th and sets 
at 7:30 a. m. The planet may be found midway in 
the eastern sky in the constellation of Ophiuchi south 
of the Zenith. 

SATURN rises at 2:00 a. m. and sets at 1:40 p. m. 
Early in the morning the planet may be found low in 
the eastern sky to the south of the constellation of 
Pisces. 

The Principal Bright Stars for 9:00 p.m. 

North of Zenith South of the Zenith 

Vega in Lyra Antares in Scorpius 

Arcturus in Bootes Spica in Virgo 

Regiilus in Leo Alpha and Beta Centauri 

Castor and Pollux in Alpha Crucis (in the 

Gemini Southern Cross) 

Procyon in Canis Minor 



News Summary 

(Continued from page 227) 

A Tokyo spokesman states that Japanese and Man- 
chukuoan forces are merely defending Manchukuoan 
tribes against the Mongols who are preventing them 
from settling on tribal grazing grounds, and that 
grave consequences will follow if the Mongols do not 
immediately stop their aggressions. 

Aprtl 4. — Selassie's army is reported to be fleeing 
southward in wild disorder. 

April o. — The Italians capture Korem, terminus 
of the motor road to Addis Ababa, and arc expected 
to capture Dessye, northern capital of Selassie, 
momentarily. 

April a. — Britain advises France that it views the 
bombing of Addis Ababa most seriously. 

The governments of Yugoslavia, Czechoslovakia, 
and Rumania jointly protest against the Austrian law 
conscripting men. 

April 7. — French officials disclose that they intend 
to push for the lifting of sanctions imposed on Italy. 

The Spanish Cortez votes to unseat President 
Niceto Alcala Zamora by a vote of 238 to 5. Zamora 
has headed the government virtually the entire 
period since the founding of the present Republic. 
Diego Martinez Barrio, leader of the Republican 
Union Party and Speaker of the Cortez, automatically 
becomes Acting President and will hold office until 
a new president is elected. 

April 8. — Mussolini tells the cabinet that the 
Ethiopian armies must be annihilated. The League 
Committee of Thirteen appoints a subcommittee to 
investigate the charges that Italy is using poison gas. 

April 9. — Italy's delegate to the League declines 
to discuss with conciliation representatives and the 
committee adjourns until Thursday. 




Equally Important— the Paste and the Brush 
To Give Teeth Proper Gare 

DON'T leave the choice of your tooth brush and den- 
tifrice to chance. You need the most efficient 
brush, the most reliable paste, to keep your teeth in the 
best condition. You can be sure of results when you use 
Dr. West's Tooth Paste on a Dr. West's Tooth Brush. 
This pleasing, cleansing dentifrice acts quickly, removes 
film and stain, refreshes the whole mouth. Try it and 
you will be convinced of its wonderful cleansing properties. 

Look for the ''Dr. West'' trade-Mark 
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